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HE wvital forces of the human 
body—I trust the reader will 

not take fright at this beginning; 
let me assure him, or her, as the 
case may be, that I am not about to 
write a pathological treatise—the 
vital forces of the human body, I 
repeat, are said by those who under- 
stand all about them, to be more 
active in the summer than in the 
winter. Being a person who knows 
very little, or perhaps I might truly 
say, nothing at all, about the vital 
forcesof the, &c., 1am bound toaccept 
the dictum of those who do know 
about them. I cannot say, however, 
that I experience in my own person 
that remarkable activity of vital force 
in the summer. On the contrary, the 
warmer the days get the feebler 
grows my vital furce, and the less I 
feel inclined to exert myself. We 
who dwell in these northern lati- 
tudes are apt to be indignant with 
Italians, Spaniards, Negroes, and 
others, who dwell in the sunny 
south, because they are lazy, and pre- 
fer lying on their backs, and dozing 
during the greater part of the day, 
to doing work. J suspect, however, 
that the indignant fit only comes 
upon us in the winter. I am ready 
to confess that in the height of 
summer when the sun is fiercely 
hot, and the air is drowsy with the 
warmth of his beams, I can fully 
sympathize with my dusky brethren 
of the south, which is at all times 
80 much sunnier than this island of 
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ours lying out in the cold of the 
northern sea. It is so easy and 
convenient to 
* Compound for sins we are inclined to, 
And damn the sins we have no mind to,’ 


I feel certain that if every month of 
the year were as hot as this month 
of June has been, I should not be 
able in the course of twelve months 
to earn my living. I made wonder- 
ful resolutions for this month of 
June. I remembered that it had 
thirty days. I laid my plans, ap- 
portioned so many days to so much 
work. I flattered myself that when 
the thirtieth arrived, I should have 
accomplished various works which 
would bring me both fame and 
money. Here is the thirtieth, and 
I have done nothing. My play is 
all but a virgin ream of foolscap. 
It would be purely so but for the 
words ‘Act I. Scene 1,’ written on 
the first page. My poem is a scrap 
jotted with tentative rhymes—love, 
above, pure, endure, entwine, mine, 
eye, sky, faith—here I gave it up in 
despair, not being able to find an 
appropriate rhyme. My article— 
why this is my article, begun at the 
last moment, while there is yet a 
day of June left. 

If the late arrival of my copy 
should put the editor of ‘ London 
Society * to any inconvenience, I beg 
to assure him that I have not failed 
for want of effort. I have argued, 
reasoned, wrestled with myself every 
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waking hour. My existence for the 
last nine-and-twenty days has been 
of a dual kind—mental self strug- 
gling with physical self. When I 
get up in the morning Mental says 
to Physical, 

‘ Now, Physical, you must buckle 
to, and go to work to-day.’ 

To which Physical replies, ‘ All 
right! Let me have breakfast, and 
then I’ll begin in earnest.’ 

Breakfast concluded, Mental says, 
‘ Now, Physical!’ 

‘Don’t be in such a hurry,’ says 
Physical ; ‘wait till I smoke my 
pipe |” 

Physical, tempted by the warm 
sun, takes a walk in the garden and 
smokes. He finds that tobacco and 
hot sunshine in the morning are 
somewhat enervating. 

‘All right,’ he says to Mental, 
* let me doze a little under this tree, 
and then I'll be ready to begin.’ 
He dozes a little, and when he 
wakes up, discovers that it wants 
only half an hour to luncheon- 
time. ‘It is no use beginning now, 
till after lunch. Claret is very re- 
freshing in this weather. P—— 
takes two or three glasses and feels 
drowsy. Must go out for a walk 
and shake the lethargy off. Sees a 
number of people holiday-making, 
—an infants’ school marshalling for 
the Crystal Palace, a band of 
brothers of the Ancient Order of 
Oddfellows, going off gaily in a van 
to Epping Forest, flags flying, brass 
band blowing,—ladies and gentle- 
men on horseback bound for the 
Park. Thousands are out in the 
streets taking their pleasure. Why 
not he? After all, there are still 
twenty-nine days of the month left. 
A single day wasted will not matter 
much. So he wastes the day, 
promising Mental, who can no 
longer protest, that he will positively 
begin to-morrow. 

But to-morrow, like yesterday, 
has its excuses. When to-morrow 
can think of no other excuse, it 
says, ‘ What a shame to be in-doors 
on a fine day like this.’ So away 
goes P—— to idle and loaf about 
and persuade himself as he best 
may that he will be able to do work 
some day. 

I find among the pleas which one 


is apt to put in against work in the 
summer time are the number of 
people who call and interrupt you, 
and the number of letters requiring 
answers which you receive. I never 
deny visitors, having a morbid fear 
that I may lose something by not 
seeing them. For much the same 
reason, I don’t like to leave letters 
unopened. What if there should 
be among them, requiring imme- 
diate reply, an offer of 45,000/. for a 
drama; or an invitation to dine in 
Belgrave Square? It was only the 
other day that I became impressed 
with the truth of the saying,—I 
should like to know who said it,— 
that letters in time answer them- 
selves. I wish I had been convinced 
of this earlier in life. I should have 
saved myself much time, and been 
richer for it to-day. . 

I had reduced myself to this last 
excuse—visitors and letters—when 
I resolved to run away from visitors 
and letters, and seek a quiet place 
in the country. A quiet place!— 
where shall I find one? I don’t 
know how it is, but whenever I 
think of a quiet place, the name of 
Stoke Pogis rises to my mind. I 
suppose it was the Elegy that gave 
me the notion of quietude in con- 
nection with Stoke Pogis, where 


‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 


I have often thought of going to 
Stoke Pogis, but to this day I have 
not the most distant notion where 
the place is. It may be in North- 
umberland or Middlesex for all I 
know. If you were to wager mea 
thousand pounds to a penny that 
Stoke Pogis is in Cornwall, I should 
be afraid to take you. I never saw 
the name in any railway guide; I 
never knew anybody who had been 
there and seen it with eyes of flesh. 
I have heard it mentioned face- 
tiously often; and I have laughed 
with other donkeys at the fun 
which is supposed to lie in the very 
sound of the name. I think I 
should have gone to Stoke Pogis for 
quiet the other day if I had known 
how to proceed. But I was all at 
sea as to its whereabouts. So, 
promising myself a voyage of dis- 
covery in that direction some day, I 
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ran away from visitors, letters, &c., 
to Winkleton. 

Winkleton is in latitude I forget 
which exactly, if I ever knew, and 
longitude next to nothing. It is on 
the sea. For half the day at Winkle- 
ton it is very low water indeed. 
The tide is a long time in coming 
in and an equally long time in 
going out, for the reason that 
it has a long way to come and 
a long way to go. A prominent 
feature of Winkleton—something in 
the nature of a long nose—is its 
pier, which runs a long way out 
into the sea on & hundred pair of 
wooden legs. (What a jumble of 
metaphors—a long nose running on 
wooden legs! If I had time I 
would alter that, but I haven’t.) 
This wooden sea-serpent-centipede 
—there, again !—carries on its back 
a single line of rails, along which 
twice a day, as the boat arrives and 
departs, a single horse draws half a 
dozen trucks containing cockney 
birds of passage, who can neither 
fly nor walk. A great sensation in 
connection with this horse-marine 
railroad is created when a man goes 
down it in a single truck by the aid 
of asail: when there is a good breeze 
the truck goes along bravely; when 
it fails the man is seen ignominiously 
pushing his four-wheeled bark 
through the iron billows. 

When I arrived at Winkleton the 
other day I encountered at the rail- 
way terminus a few stray visitors in 
sea-side costume—that is to say, 
straw hats and white shoes. They 
had an uncomfortable, fish-out-of- 
water, look—ail conscious that they 
had come toosoon. You know how 
the guests look and feel who arrive 
too early for a dinner, an evening 
pays or an entertainment. They 
ook as if they did not know what 
to do with themselves,—they feel 
awkward, as awkward as the first 
man at a masquerade. They are 
half inclined to go away again. 

Ill news travel fast, they say, so 
do bad manners. I saw no par- 
ticular signs of London civilization 
at Winkleton; but I had scarcely 
set foot in the place, before I heard 
one Winkletonian saying to another, 
‘Til have your hat.’ This is the 
latest London chaff, the successor of 


‘Not for Joseph.’ There was some- 
thing intelligible in slyly saying, 
‘Not for Joseph,’ when some 
flagrantly objectionable proposition 
was made to you. I have heard 
highly intellectual people say ‘ Not 
for Joseph,’ with an evident appre- 
ciation of the wit of the saying. I 
have heard that the locution has 
penetrated even to the palace. But 
what on earth is the meaning of 
‘Tl have your hat? I don’t think 
that piece will run. 

Winkleton is a quiet place and no 
mistake. It has only one thorough- 
fare, and one side of that is fringed 
by the sea; the other side by shops 
and lodging-houses of all shapes, 
sizes, and degrees of raggedness, re- 
minding one of Jack Falstaff’s army. 
The shopkeepers seem to purvey 
exclusively for holiday folks. They 
sell white shoes, hoops, drums, mugs 
inscribed ‘A Present from Winkle- 
ton,’ sand spades, &., &. The 
one-horse character of the place—to 
use a Yankee phrase—is well indi- 
cated by the fact that if you want 
wine and cigars you must go to the 
chemist for them. Winkleton cannot 
support a wine-merchant and a to- 
bacconist sole and simple. I asked 
a grocer for wine, and he took his 
stand upon the British article. 
When I hinted at Bordeaux at the 
reduced duty, he declared with con- 
tempt that he would not keep the 
stuff in his shop. He was proud, 
however, of his ginger and black 
currant. Winkleton has several 
hotels, all too large for the place as 
it seemsto me. If an architectural 
Cuvier or Owen were given the Im- 
perial Hotel, to construct therefrom 
an appropriate city, he would pro- 
bably build Scarborough. Now 
Scarborough could pick Winkleton 
out with a pin. You can get avery 
good dinner at the Imperial if you 
order it an hour in advance; but if 
you take the Imperial by surprise, 
it will confusedly mutter cutlets, 
and you will find that cutlets are 
three neck-chops in a plated dish. 
There is no place of amusement in 
Winkleton. There was a theatre 
once in the pre-Adamite times, but 
it was swept away by the flood, a 
memorable high tide at Winkleton, 
which in the most impartial manner 
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also swept away a Methodist chapel. 
The Methodist chapel was rebuilt ; 
not so the theatre. 

The comedian, Harley, used to 
relate his experiences of Winkleton. 
When a very young actor he was 
engaged at the theatre there for 
‘heavy business,’ at a salary of one 
pound a week. The season was dis- 
astrous, and after the first week the 
ghost ceased to walk, that is to say, 
the salaries were not paid. Harley 
and his companions were penniless. 
Lodging-house keepers and shop- 
keepers were very suspicious of 
actors in those days (I believe they 
were equally distrustful of the lite- 
rary genus—mind, I don’t say 
genius), and the actors were turned 
out of doors. They wandered about 
the town one evening in despair, not 
knowing where they were to lay 
their heads that night, when the 
husband of their inexorable Jand- 
lady called Harley behind a bulk- 
head and whispered— 

‘ If you won’t let on to my wife, 
Vil let you sleep in one of my 
bathing-machines.’ 

And Harley lodged for three 
nights in a bathing-machine, until 
his ‘benefit’ came off and he was 
enabled to bid good-bye to Winkle- 
ton. 

I think Winkleton would be all 
the more attractive if it had a 
theatre, or a lecture hall. I make 
the enterprising inhabitants a pre- 
sent of the suggestion. 

The daily life of Winkleton flows 
in a calm, narrow channel. We get 
up very early in the morning be- 
cause the flies won’t let us rest. 
Flies are the bane of our existence, 
by night and by day. The flies of the 
morning have wings, the flys of the 
day have four wheels. It is a ter- 
rible tax upon your politeness to be 
asked at every turn if you will take 
a drive. At first, before you get 
used to the pertinacity of the fly- 
drivers, you say, ‘ No, | thank you,’ 
to every solicitor. After a while you 
take no notice, and are quite re- 
lieved to find that the drivers are 
not at all offended. 

There is a constant going to the 
well at Winkleton, Maidens, men, 
aud boys are for ever on the trot 
with pails and hoops, and pitchers, 
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and barrels on wheels. Half their 
time seems to be spent in drawing 
and carrying water. The pump is 
the high cross, the rendezvous, the 
news exchange. Jacob sits on the 
rail swinging his legs, and makes 
love to Rachel filling her pails, 
Up-town meets down-town there, 
and exchanges the court circular of 
fashionable and unfashionable arri- 
vals. Small spring carts come in 
from the country laden with pota- 
toes, and strawberries, and new-laid 
eggs. Men go up and down with 
baskets on their heads crying, ‘ Fish 
O! No other excitement until the 
London post arrives, when the post- 
man goes round and delivers the 
letters. Immediately after this a 
trooper on a tall horse is seen can- 
tering away to Guntown with a quire 
of newspapers under hisarm. It is 
always the same man, and I havea 
theory that he can’t read, and that 
it is on account of this qualification 
for the office that he is selected to 
carry out the newspapers. If he 
could read, he might loiter on the 
way and peruse the military intelli- 
geouce. 

About Guntown. It is a sort of 
camp devoted to costly experiments 
in gunnery. It is distant about 
three miles from Winkleton, and all 
day long we can hear the booming 
of the guns. One day, when a big 
gun sounded, I incautiously said, 
in the presence of an inhabitant, 
‘There go our taxes.’ The inha- 
bitant looked round cautiously and 
said—‘ [ would advise you, while 
you are a resident here, to say 
nothing against Guntown.’ Saying 
this significantly, and muttering 
‘ officers,’ I understood him, and 
never breathed another word against 
Guntown. But now I have left 
Winkleton, I feel at liberty to re- 
mark that the way in which they 
burn powder and throw away shot 
at Guntown is reckless in the ex- 
treme. One whole day they fired 
guns whose every chaige cost 2s/. 
Some of the charges I was told cost 
40l. For all the good many of these 
experiments are, the government 
might as wel! employ men to light 
their pipes with twenty-pound notes. 

Now and then a sensation is 
created in Winkleton when the 
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public crier goes round. The loss 
of a silver watch one day gave me 
an opportunity of seeing and hear- 
ing the public crier. He was not 
in livery: far from it. His trousers 
were very dilapidated in the poste- 
rior quarter, and, as if anxious that 
this should be patent to the public, 
he wore no coat. He wore a flat 
cap, he had a dirty face, and he 
carried a bell. He was evidently 
not in the habit of combing his 
hair. One of the first principles of 
elocution he understood and prac- 
tised. He was deliberate, and 
marked his periods. This was the 
way in which he cried the watch. 
The dashes, be it understood, mark 
a pause of some seconds :— 

‘Take notice—a silver watch— 
with the maker’s name—engraved 
on the plate—number ten thousand 
—one hundred—and twenty-five— 
was lost—this morning—in the 
shrubbery between nine—and ten 
o’clock.— Whoever—will bring the 
same—to the Ship Hotel—will re- 
ceive—ten shillings—reward.’ And 
then on his own account, as a bit of 
facetiousness, ‘ ‘That's all I was told 
to say.’ 

That silver watch was an object 
of great concern to the whole town. 
It was talked about at the pump, at 
the reading-room aud in the coffee- 
rooms of the hotels, and was a sort 
of Speke mystery to Winkleton 
until it was found and restored to 
its owner. 

Feeding time at Winkleton is be- 
tween two and three p.w. The wea- 
ther being fine, the cages are allopen, 
and you may walk round and see 
the lions stuffing themselves. The 
ready sole and the nimble chop are 
the staple of pabulum. The cages 
are much crowded, for the cubs are 
numerous and voracious. But let 
me get away from this flippant me- 
taphor. 

Materfamilias, not very well off, 
with a large family around her— 
mouths to feed, limbs to clothe, feet 
to shoe, is a spectacle I cannot look 
upon without admiration mingled 
withcompassion. What pleasure can 
it be to her to come down here with 
all those impedimenta? None: but 
she does her duty. ‘Talk about sol- 
diers at the post of danger! what is 
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man’s best bravery, his highest de- 
votion, to the patient unselfishne-s 
of a mother? I see scores of 
middle-class mothers here all slaves 
to their children—mothers whose 
holiday is a toil. I can but say, 
‘ Bless their honest hearts!’ as I 
pass them by. 

Nothing to enliven the afternoon 
but invitations to take flys and 
bathe. So fewsecem to accept these 
invitations, that I wonder how the 
flys and the bathing-machines ma- 
nage to exist. Nothing to do until 
tea-time, when all Winkleton re- 
sounds to the clatter of cups and 
saucers. Winkleton approaches this 
meal with a cheerfulness and cer- 
tainty of success which are not 
apparent at the dinner hour. It is 
evidently more practised in the feat 
of taking tea—is more sure of its 
grip when it uses the teapot and 
the bread-and-butter knife. Chops 
are definite and limited articles. 
There is no limit to tea while there 
is hot waterin the kettle. And there 
is no piece de résistance like a 
quartern loaf. Butter, like gold, 
can be spread out fine. As to milk, 
you can say, when it runs short, that 
you prefer your tea without. That 
blessed tea meal! But for tea one 
half the poor folks would not be 
able to cheat themselves into the 
belief that they have meals at all. 
You will guess by the strain in 
which I am writing that there are 
not many rich people at Winkleton. 
No. The swells don’t come here. 
Winkleton is not fine enough for 
them. 

When the shades of evening fall 
upon Winkleton, the chemist’s ap- 
prentice, having shut up shop, 
comes outside and plays the accor- 
dion. He flings his hands up and 
down as if the notes were sticking in 
the corners of the box and re- 
quired to be shaken out. This is 
the only public musical entertain- 
ment that we enjoy. The young man’s 
répertoire reaches no later date than 
that of ‘ Champagne Charlie,’ which 
is a somewhat gaspy tune on the 
accordion. 

And now what can we do but go 
to bed? Nothing—absolutely no- 
thing. 

Here, then, at Winkleton, I had 
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found a quiet place. I had escaped 
from letters and visitors; and cer- 
tainly there was little temptation to 
roam about and waste time. Still I 
couldn’t settle down to work. I 
felt that I was at a holiday place, 
and that holiday-making was proper 
to it. I always feel the same thing 
in Paris. I never could work in 
Paris. I have tried often with- 
out success. You no sooner sit 
down to your desk, than the 
br-r-r-r-r of a military drum arrests 
your ear. You run to the window 
to see what is going on. You see 
everything going on except work. 
Away you rush to the Boulevard or 
the Champs Elysées. The Champs 
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Elysées are a sort of magnet, an 
animal magnet, irresistibly drawing 
every human animal towards them. 
Go where I will in Paris, I find my- 
self eventually in the Elysian Fields, 
So at Winkleton, I was constantly 
under the magnetic influence of the 
pier, and the shrubbery, and the 
beach. I had decided that there 
was nothing to see, but I was 
always going to see it. So I have 
returned to town; and as the 
heat and the disinclination to work 
still continue, I intend to give up 
all thoughts of labour and devote 
myself to idleness. Perhaps Indus- 
try will feel jealous and rush to my 
arms some day. 
ANDREW HALumay. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A NORTHERN COAST. 


HE tide was out, and the air 
that blew over the long stretch 
of yellow sand was very fresh, and 
gentle, too, for March, which month 
does not always come in like a lion, 
but sometimes inverses the proverb. 
There was a boat high and dry on 
the beach; there was something 
that looked like fishing nets; and 
there were two or three figures dotted 
about the sands. 

All this Lucy Fernham saw from 
the drawing-room windows of the 
big, irregularly-built house which 
stood in its own grounds, nearly a 
quarter of a mile inland, and which 
belonged to Sir Trevor Pole, master 
of the Redfield pack. There were a 
good many guests assembled in that 
drawing-room, and of these Lucy 
knew that she was the star and 
centre. She would have told you 
so very bitterly. She remembered, 
only twelve months ago, looking out 
of a cottage window on a wilder 
coast than this, and being super- 
ciliously questioned respecting the 
road by one of these very gentlemen 
who paid court to her so defer- 
entially now. Neither, as a queen, 
did she always spare her subjects. 

‘You must remember, my lord,’ 


she would say to Lord Charles Fair- 
stairs, ‘just such a coast line as 
that, with the bits of white flecking 
it, down at Gwyneth’s Head, you 
know, where you lost your way.’ 

And my lord would fidget and 
stammer, and mutter internally ‘the 
deuce!’ and outwardly twist the 
thing into the most winning of com- 
pliments. For Lucy was an heiress. 
I don’t think she was any happier 
for that. Sometimes the fact seemed 
to have got into her life and poisoned 
it. It was always before her. She 
read it even in the invitation of Sir 
Trevor and Lady Pole, for had they 
notason? And was not Sir Trevor 
notoriously half ruined by the fox- 
hounds? She read it in the group 
of gentlemen that always gathered 
round her; in the deference which 
poor quict Lady Pole showed to 
her; and she saw it, plainer than 
ever, in the tall figure of her uncle, 
Mr. Geoffry Fernham, as he came 
through the folding doors of the 
inner drawing-room, smiling when 
he caught her eye. 

He was a wonderful old gentle- 
man; straight as a dart, his hair 
quite white, his manners perfect, 
and his wealth fabulous. This was 
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the accepted version of him. No 
one knew exactly where he had = 

inally sprung from, or, indeed, 
ee achenh him. Venturous theo 
rists affirmed that his money was 
the result of mercantile speculations ; 
others, that it had descended to him 
in the form of large estates in North 
America. But, at any rate, it doesn’t 
so much matter where money comes 
from, if it is an existing fact; and 
Geoffry Fernham’s social status was 
unquestioned. He went everywhere; 
was rather deferred to than pat- 
ronized; and if, through age and 
unconfessed infirmity, his popularity 
had at all threatened to decrease, he 
had recently sent it up above its 
former level by adopting his niece, 
and causing it to be understood that 
she was his sole heiress. 

As he came through the folding 
doors this evening he saw Lucy, as 
usual, like a queen holding a little 
court, and rather tired of it, just 
glancing towards him as he made 
his way with his accustomed quiet 
grace to a prie-dieu near her. For 
this extraordinary old man never 
lounged, or if he did, no one ever 
saw him do it. 

They were talking about the Red- 
field hounds, and the next day’s 
meet at the Cross Roads, which was 
to be the last meet of the season. 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Fernham, ‘ that’s 
& place where they would have 
buried a suicide some years ago— 
for punishment, [ suppose. It’s odd.’ 

Nobody liked the interruption, 
unless, perhaps, it was Lucy her- 
self; but young Trevor Pole, out of 
politeness, asked, ‘ What is odd, 
Mr. Fernham ? 

‘The prejudice that existed—and 
still exists—against suicide. Death 
is generally a painful word,’ said 
Mr. Fernham, carelessly, as though 
to him all words were alike; ‘ but 
of all deaths the one called natural 
must be the most terrible. In your 
own hands the work would be in- 
stantaneous, and, properly managed, 
painless; taking place at the very 
moment when life ceases to have 
anything to offer in return for the 
burden of living. There was rather 
@ good story in “Blackwood” 
touching on this. It’s a long time 
@go, and was only the story of a 
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dream. A very sensible dream, 
though. Suppose a man—take Sir 
Trevor here, for instance—has had 
his day, enjoyed all his good things 
in his time, and has now only to give 
up to his son, and sink into insigni- 
ficance. Well, instead of dragging 
on the shadow of a life that was 
once good, suppose he ceases to be. 
There is no necessity to use hard 
words. He might simply cease to be. 
No one need inquire about him. He 
was; his son is. There is great 
simplicity in the theory.’ 

Mr. Fernham looked up as he 
finished, saw the discomfort and 
perplexity on the faces around him, 
and his own lost its dreamy, ab- 
stracted expression. 

‘But you were speaking of the 
meet,’ he said. ‘ It will be a splen- 
did day for it. You cansee thatthe 
sun will set without a cloud, and 
the wind is as it should be. Lucy, 
you will ride?’ 

‘To see them throw off, replied 
Miss Fernham. 

There was a chorus of exclama- 
tions at this from the gentlemen. 

Mr. Fernham listened, and one 
white hand shaded his mouth. I 
think that the curl on Lucy’s lip 
might have found its reflection 
there, only without bitterness. Bit- 
terness involves, to a certain extent, 
suffering; and in Geoffry Fern- 
ham’s creed it was not worth while 
to exalt the little amusements of 
social life into channels for irritation. 

‘Perhaps Lucy is right,’ said the 
old man. ‘She doesn’t care for 
leaping, and Ido not. I was mad 
enough in my young days, but 
now——’ 

‘There’s not likely to bea leap 
worth the name in to-morrow’s run,’ 
interposed Trevor Pole, junior. For 
which speech his guests and com- 
panion courtiers could have broken 
him upon the wheel, for why not, at 
least, make believe there were gal- 
lant things to be done? 

‘Unless they take the Mallet’s 
Collar,’ put in Sir Trevor. 

‘That reminds me,’ said his son, 
*I met Archer Denison prowling 
about the Mallet’s Collar this morn- 
ing. I asked him here, sir.’ 

A dead silence fvllowed this 
speech. It was certain that Miss 
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Fernham had looked up with a sud- 
den change of countenance at the 
name young Pole uttered; but that 
might have been mere accident. 
Anyhow, there ran through the 
courtiers an instinctive feeling of 
jealousy and dislike to the new 
comer. Each one of them flattered 
himself that he was getting on so 
well with the heiress, and here was, 
at least, a possible rival. Had she 
known him before? What made 
her turn so pale when his name was 
mentioned? The evening had grown 
dull, and couldn’t recover itself. 
Lord Charles was consigning Mr. 
Denison to a broken neck over the 
Mallet’s Collar; Sir Harry Dedham 
anathematised him as a pushing 
bore; and little Brandt—so called 
because he measured some six feet 
three—apostropbised him as a con- 
ceited jackass. 

Lord Charles Fairstairs smoked a 
good deal that night, enveloped in a 
wonderful suit of green velvet, 
slightly dimmed; but he only asked 
one question, viz., ‘Can he ride?’ 

To which Mr. Trevor Pole, as 
soon as he understood the pronoun, 
replied most satisfactorily, ‘Who? 
Archer Denison? Not he. Atleast, 
I should say not. He's a capital 
fellow, and all that, but he’s bad a 
different training from ours. He's 
going in for an R.A., you know.’ 

Altogether, I would not have 
given much for Archer Denison’s 
chance, if his day’s enjoyment had 
at all depended upon the new ac- 
quaintances to whom he was about 
to be introduced; but it did not. 
Sir Trevor Pole, standing at the 
breakfast-room window with a dog- 
whip in his hand the next morning, 
saw his new visitor sauntering about 
on the lawn with the two Fernhams, 
and he threw up the window ina 
temper. 

* Why can’t they mount?’ he said 
to his son, who leaned against the 
window with a cigar in his mouth. 
‘And why haven’t you made the 
most of your chances there, Trevor? 
I can tell you I am hard enough 
pressed; and Lucy Fernham is 
worth winning, by all accounts, in- 
stead of leaving her to those dandies, 
and now bringing down this Deni- 
son to add to the number.’ 
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‘And cut them all out, added 
young Pole through his teeth. 

‘I must give up the hounds,’ said 
the baronet. 

‘I shall be sorry for that.’ 

‘Lucy Fernham sings with you, 
rides with you, flirts——’ 

Trevor broke into a laugh, and 
puffed out a cloud of smoke. Now 
the baronet couldn’t smoke himself, 
and hated tobacco, so he drew back 
a little, and said, peevishly, ‘ But if 
you addle your brains with a de- 
testable narcotic the first thing in 
the morning, no wonder others get 
before you.’ 

Trevor straightened himself and | 
flung away his half-finished cigar. 

* Lucy Fernham doesn’t flirt, sir; 
that’s a mistake. She condescends. 
to let a fellow weary her. I believe 
Denison is an old acquaintance— 
knew her when she was poor, and 
that sort of thing. It doesn’t matter 
whom she marries, however, since it 
certainly won’t be me.’ 

‘ Yet you might have a chance if 
we join forces for Italy, which we 
are sure to do. I shall go to econo- 
mize.’ 

‘So does -Mr. Fernham,’ said 
Trevor, with a laugh. 

The baronet laughed too. 

* See that our economy isn’t after 
his fashion, that’s all. 1 can’tafford 
it. Here comes Gladiator ; you take 
care of him, Trevor; he’s too good 
for you.’ 

‘Till take care,’ replied Trevor, 
nodding to the compliment. 

Once fairly on the road, Mr. De- 
nison fell back from his place at 
Lucy’s side, and kept behind. He 
knew that he had been a good rider 
years ago; but he knew also that 
Miss Fernham had no idea whether 
he was or not, and he watched her 
rather curiously. At first she rode 
on indifferently enough; but at a 
point which brought the Cross 
Roads in sight she just turned her 
head and gave one glance at his 
general appearance. 

‘I'd give something to know 
what she thinks of it, said Mr. De- 
nison to himself. ‘ Not that it 
matters to me though.’ 

And there were the hounds dotted 
about amongst the yellow gorse, and 
the horsemen lighting it up with 
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bits of vivid scarlet, which it is the 
fashion to call pink—and on the 
horizon to the right the long low 
coast line of dull red sand ; and in 
front the purple moor. 

‘It’s worth coming to see,’ said 
Sir Trevor. ‘Take my advice, Miss 
Fernham, and follow the hunt. it 
won’t take you into any mischief 
to-day.’ 

Somebody interrupted him to ask 
a question about the earthstoppers, 
and when he turned round again 
Lucy was in front with her uncle 
and Archer Denison. 

‘ I thought Trevor said he couldn't 
ride,’ muttered the baronet. ‘ He 
shouldn’t have had the bay if I had 
known.’ 

But whatever Lucy meant to do, 
Mr. Denison had no intention of 
being in at the death. At the first 
check he found himself still close to 
the Fernhams, and looking on while 
some dozen horsemen craned their 
necks over a fence in front. One by 
one they reached the weakest point, 
looked, and rode on. Mr. Denison 
saw Lucy watching them with a 
gleam of expectation that faded into 
something like actual sadness as 
each one turned away. 

‘ Tll do this one leap,’ he thought ; 
‘and then go home.’ 

‘ Use the snaffle,’ said Mr. Fern- 
ham, who was looking at him ; ‘ not 
the curb. The old bay is placky, 
but I’ve ridden her and know her 
tricks. She'll swerve at the whip 
and answer to the spur.’ 

Archer nodded and took the leap. 
After this the hunt saw no more of 
him. He turned the plucky old bay, 
much against the equine will, and 
rode slowly home. He got his 
sketch-book, and wandered off along 
the shore and over the rocks, till 
the sun began to sink, and the 
sound of the sca to get fainter as it 
crept away. He was thinking of 
many things: of his profession and 
its greatness; of the hollowness of 
the world and the poor pitiful 
dreams which after all only mock 
us with their false colouring. And 
turning suddenly round a sharp 
rock he found himself face to face 
with Lucy Fernham, and stopped. 

At first they stood looking at each 
other without a word; then some- 
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thing came over Archer Denison 
which he could not control; a sort 
of brief madness, it seemed to him 
afterwards, and he put out his hand 
and said softly, ‘ Lucy!’ 

She just looked at him and sat 
down on a big boulder, covering 
her face. 

‘Don’t, Archer! It’s like the 
sound of the sea on Gwyneth’s 
Head. Oh, how I wish I was back 
again !’ 

* Back again where, Lucy ?’ 

‘In the dear old cottage with my 
aunt—my duenna, as you used to 
call her, you naughty boy! But I 
forgot,’ said Lucy, getting up with 
a forlorn resumption of her dignity, 
‘I am Miss Fernham, and you are 
Mr. Denison. Richard isn't himself 
any more. I feel like the little girl 
in “ Punch,” Archer. The world is 
hollow, and my doll stuffed with 
sawdust; so, if you please, I'd like 
to be a nun.’ 

Archer might have laughed at 
the plaintiveuess of the poor little 
unthroned queen, but he saw Mr. 
Fernham at a little distance; and 
80 he said, hastily, ‘ Lucy, you called 
me a naughty boy just now. Think 
me a boy, if you will; your brother, 
for instance. I want to knowif you 
are aware what you are doing; if 
you understand all these devoted 
slaves of yours ?’ 

‘ I understand that they want my 
noney,’ said Lucy, simply. 

‘And since they cannot all have 
it, may an old friend ask which is 
the favoured one ?’ 

Lucy was silent a little, and then 
she said— 

‘ 1 am very miserable, Archer.’ 

* Why ?’ 

* Because I have learned to doubt. 
If any one is kind to me I think at 
once it is “money.” It's very 
shocking, I know, but I can’t help 
it. I cannot believe in any one. 
Now what do you think of me? I 
am worldly, of course, and you give 
meup. This is another thing the 
hateful money has done for me.’ 

* Lucy,’ said Archer, ‘when you 
and I picked mosses in the Kentish 
woods last May you were as poor as 
I was.’ 

* Well.’ 


‘Well. Things are changed. [ 
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do not give you up; it is the other 
way. I am poor. Are you quite 
certain that this universal doubt of 
yours would never, in any case, 
touch me?’ 

The painful red came up into 
Lucy’s face. 

‘I—I am sure of nothing, I be- 
lieve. How can I be sure?’ 

* Good-bye!’ said Archer. 

‘Not yet. Not in that way, 
Archer! Consider; my lesson has 
been “ Non e vero” so long, and I 
have learnt it so well!’ 

* Good-bye!’ repeated Archer. 

* At least we are friends? 

Archer could not answer, for Mr. 
Fernham had come up; and shaking 
off a rather odd, foreign-looking in- 
dividual with a polite‘ Poste restante, 
Napoli, for the next fortnight ; after- 
wards Rome,’ and speaking a few 
matter-of-fact words to the artist, he 
walked off with his niece. 

At the drive gate he paused. 

‘You have known this Mr. Deni- 
son before, Lucy ?” 

* Yes.’ 

* Bat then he is poor.’ 

*He is—— 

A half smile on hor uncle’s lip 
checked her. 

* Never mind,’ said Mr. Fernham. 
‘He is a pheenix, no doubt. But, 
Lucy, I did not bring you away 
from Gwyneth’s Head to give you 
to a struggling artist.’ 

It was on Lucy’s lips to say, ‘ I 
wish you. had left me there,’ but she 
refrained. 

‘ Listen to me,’ proceeded Mr. 
Fernham. ‘I have put you ina 
position to choose for yourself. 
Choose well, if possible; at any 
rate choose. I want to see you 
married before I—die.’ 

The word came with difficulty : 
it was hateful to him: it embodied 
the sublime climax of that suffering 
from which all his life he had sought 
to escape. 

* However,’ he finished, ‘ we will 
talk no more of it now. See, there 
are the lights springing up. Let us 
go in.’ 

Archer Denison, glancing towards 
Lucy that night, went off into a fit 
of abstract contemplation of the girl 
who had sat on a big boulder, only 
afew hours ago, and covered her 
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face. It was altogether different 
now: she was holding her court; 
far away above him; bestowing her 
favours with tolerable equality upon 
Lord Charles, Sir Harry, and Colonel 
Brandt ; Trevor Pole looking darkly 
on. For Mr. Denison she had not a 
word; and he could not know that 
she would go to her room with a 
sore heart when it was all over, to 
look out towards the sea creeping 
back again, and cry for the days 
that were dead. 


CHAPTER II. 
BY LAGO D’AGNANO. 

* Let us go into the country some- 
where, uncle. This is too like the 
Ladies’ Mile ; only for the flowers.’ 

Mr. Fernbam had taken rooms on 
a breezy primo piano, professing 
always to economize, and keeping 
the joke up with immense enjoy- 
ment. He had escorted the untra- 
velled English girl amongst the lions 
with praiseworthy industry ; amply 
repaid, as he told her, by the sight of 
her fresh enjoyment. They had been 
through Castellamare to Sorrento 
and ‘ done’ Tasso’s house; they had 
walked the paved streets of Pompeii, 
heard all about the skeleton of the 
priest before his altar, with the 
sacrificial knife still in the bony 
fingers—seen the fountains in mo- 
saic; the temples and the great 
amphitheatre, which young Trevor 
Pole said made him wonder if his 
horse Gladiator was being properly 
attended to. They had submitted to be 
half choked with sulphurous clouds 
at the top of Vesuvius, and had in- 
spected the ‘ Devil’s kitchen.’ For 
Lucy’s sake Mr. Fernham had even 
mounted again the hundreds of 
steps to St. Elmo and San Martino 
—and now he was riding, rather 
wearily, if the truth must be told, 
beside her in the Villa Reale, watch- 
ing the carriages creep on, three 
abreast, and the exaggerated ‘ swell- 
dom’ of the exquisites who rode at 
a snail’s pace beside them. And 
with the Fernhams there was the 
Redfield party over again ; the Eng- 
lish milord Charles, the little sol- 
dier, and the baronet. No one knew 
why they had all fancied Naples at 
this peculiar time; each of them 
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agreed that it was ‘ odd;’ and each 
of them sneered at the others for 
persevering idiots who had no 
chance. 

‘T’'ll tell you where we'll go,’ said 
Mr. Fernham, suddenly. ‘Lucy, 
we'll drive to-morrow to——’ 

Lucy, bringing her sunny head so 
close that it almost touched his 
white one, whispered, ‘Hush! I 
don’t want these men. We'll go 
alone; you and I.’ 

And they went alone, along the 
coast to Baiw, Pozzuoli, and the 
smoking Solfatara; till Mr. Fern- 
ham, suddenly putting his hand into 
his breast-pocket, said, ‘ My dear, I 
forgot; here is a letter for you. 
You shall read it here, by the little 
Lake d’Agnano,—it’s pretty, is it 
not?—and I'll go away while you 
enjoy it. I wanted to see this place 
once again; to say good-bye to it,’ 
he added, looking at her with an 
odd mixture of melancholy and jest. 
‘Lucy, I have hated suffering all 
my life, but I did suffer here, once, 
and up there amongst the trees 
there is a memento of it.’ 

At another time Lucy might have 
puzzled herself a little over this 
speech; but she held her letter in 
her hand, and knew that the writing 
was Archer Denison’s. While she 
read it; while two tears gathered in 
her eyes, but never fell; while the 
beautiful little lake was blurred, and 
its emerald setting a dismal mass, 
Lucy went back a year of her life, 
blotting out the interval with that 
passionate despair which is so vain 
and so intolerable. Archer had 
sent her only a few foolish verses, 
but they sounded to her like a fare- 
well for ever. Moreover they came 
from Gwyneth’s Head; and she knew 
that he must have seen the letter 
which she had written to her aunt 
in the first flush of her pleasure in 
the scenes which already were 
beginning to weary her. Angry 
that he should have seen this; 
angry with him, with herself, with 
everybody, she read the lines again, 
thinking that she would tear them 
up into small bits and fling them 
into the lake :— 


* So orange and myrtle are fair for you, 
And your northern eye can gaze 

On a wave half dark with shimmering blue, 
Half steeped in a golden haze. 


And your cup is filled to the brim. you say, 
Filled with life’s sweetest wine; 

Thus I take from your hand, so far away, 
A sting you cannot divine. 

For your sun-lit wave creeps chilly and slow 
To break on a northern shore; 

I would it had parted us long ago 
For ever and evermore. 

* Your dreams are amongst the clustering vin e 

That fringes some southern bay; 

Shall I tell you now what I see in mine 
As I read your words to-day? 

The shadows that fall from a feathery tree, 
On a Kentish lawn to play, 

That are touching your cheek so tenderly 
With the softest kiss of May. 

But when I see it, dull grows my pen, | 
And weary my heart, and sore ; 

And I wish the wave had parted us then 
For ever and evermore. 

‘Your hair is touched with the glimmering 
gold 

As the shadows come and go; 

Like memory’s light on a story told 
In the twilight, long ago. 

From the dear, dear life that was all a dream, 
I turn to your words again; 

And my heart, where sweet lay the golden 

gleam, 

Grows chill with a sudden pain. 

For the wave is between us now, you say, 
Since the fair May dream ts o'er; 

I would it had swept us apart that day 
For ever and evermore.’ 


* Well, Lucy, you have been long 
enough over it. I hope it’s a pro- 
posal.’ 

Lucy folded her paper with won- 
derful calmness, considering that a 
moment before she had meant to 
tear it up and throw it into the lake. 

* No, uncle.’ 

A shadow passed over Geoffry 
Fernham’s face. There were few of 
his acquaintances and enviers who 
would not have started back aghast 
from the thoughts and speculations 
which had occupied him during that 
solitary stroll. It was not his habit, 
however, to indulge in unpleasant 
reflections, so he shook them off 
and said, good-humouredly, ‘ Lucy, 
I wish you would make up your 
mind. Here are four suitors at 
your feet; honourable, true men, 
holding good positions. They may 
not be very clever, but what of that? 
They are average. I was considered 
above that, and what has my clever- 
ness done for me? I shall go out 
of the world without the regret of 
a single soal. Mind, I am not 
mourning over this. My object has 
been to enjoy to the very full all 
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that life could offer, and I have 
done so. The question is not con- 
cerning me, however, but you. 
These gentlemen are all in love 
with you, Lucy.’ 

‘With your heiress, sir,’ 
Lucy, involuntarily. 

Mr. Fernham smiled—a very odd 
smile, that somehow seemed to give 
a ghastly look to his face. 

‘ At any rate they are my friends. 
They are going on with me to Rome. 
[ should like you to be civil to 
them.’ 

‘I will be civil to them.’ 

‘I wish you would like Lord 
Charles. He’s a very good sort of 
fellow. Try, Lucy. Hitherto, you 
have done nothing but queen it, but 
that cannot go on. I have motives 
for wishing to see you settled. Give 
Lord Charles a chance, my dear.’ 

Lucy did not answer, but she 
crushed Archer Denison’s envelope 
into her pocket rather savagely. 
Yes, she would be civil to her uncle’s 
friends. “ After all, he had some 
right to complain of her. She 
would forget all about her past life 
and the little cottage at Gwyneth’s 
Head; and as to Archer, it was 
worse than childish to wear a sore 
heart for a man who openly declared 
that he wished they had never met. 

So Lucy tutored herself into sub- 
jection and tried to like Lord 
Charles. He was good-natured and 
attentive; she could not help seeing 
that her will was law to him. She 
wanted to get to Rome in time for the 
Easter splendour, and he managed 
this for her. He even went with 
her to hear the music in the Sistine 
Chapel, and the first Miserere in 
St. Peter's, though he hated music, 
and couldn’t see the use of being 
made miserable by such melancholy 
sounds; and on Easter-Day he, con- 
stitutionally an indolent man, sub- 
mitted to stand from eight o'clock 
till twelve in St. Peter's, to hear the 
Pope celebrate High Mass. Lucy 
might have seen the hopeless 
weariness in his face if she had 
thought of him, but she did not. 
From the blast of silver clarions 
which heralded the Pope’s entrance, 
to the moment when the papal 
troops drew up in the Piazza out- 
side, under the balcony from which 
the benediction was to be pro- 
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nounced, she forgot all about her 
companions. 

As for my lord, he never spoke to 
her; the dead silence of so dense a 
throng had something awful about 
it to him; and when the cannon 
sounded from the Castle of St. 
Angelo, and the seventy or eighty 
thousand kneeling figures rose up 
after the Pope's blessing, he, stolid 
Englishman as he was, almost joined 
in the huzzas that followed, so great 
was his relief that the thing was 
over. It was at this moment that 
Lucy, starting from him, uttered a 
sudden cry, 

‘ Archer, Archer,—I am so glad!’ 

She checked herself at once, but 
Lord Charles had heard; had 
recognised that ‘snob’ of an artist, 
and seen his face light up. 

‘Are you glad? said Archer. 
‘SoamIthen. It’s a strange place 
to meet in, is it not?’ 

He was holding her hand still, 
and Lucy, hardly knowing what to 
do, turned with a slight gesture of 
introduction to Lord Charles. 

‘How de do, Mr.——ah—— 
Densil?’ said his lordship. ‘ Impres- 
sive sight, I suppose. Can't say I 
care very much for it, myself. 
Stage trickery, rather.’ 

‘You will call, Archer, broke in 
Lucy, hastily. ‘We are on the 
Piazza di Spagna, and——’ 

‘Thank you, but I’m afraid I 
must be a very unsocial animal 
just now. I am going to shut 
myself up and work hard; harder 
than such happy fellows as you, my 
lord, know anything about.’ 

Lucy swallowed the little sting of 
pain, anger, and self-contempt, as 
best she could. 

‘Well,’ she said, indifferently, ‘I 
dare say you are right. Good-bye. 

* Good: bye.’ 

My lord, walking sulkily by Lucy’s 
side, made a solemn resolution that 
before the day was over he would 
have his answer, let it be what it 
might. Months afterwards he used 
to reflect what a lucky chance it 
was for him that Miss Fernham 
turned restive on the score of pro- 
priety, and insisted on dragging 
poor meek Lady Pole with her to 
the evening illumination of St. 
Peter’s. 

Mr. Fernham had been out all 
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day, no one knew where. He came 
in before they started, and went 
straight up to his nisce, drawing 
her on one side. 

‘Settle it with my lord to-night, 
Lucy.’ 

He spoke in such a strange tone 
that she looked up at him and 
started at the dead whiteness of his 
face. 
*You are ill,’ sho said. ‘I will 
not go out.’ 

He laughed. 

‘I never was ill in my life. Don’t 
you take fancies, Lucy, but go, and 
come back to me,—that is, come 
back to-night Lady Charles Fair- 
stairs elect.’ 

But Lucy was both tired and 
excited, and in no mood to take any 
notice of my lord’s efforts to draw 
her into a confidential dialogue. 
There was, or she thought there 
was, something oppressive in the 
air; and she will never again think 
of that broad temple of fire against 
the starless sky without the shudder 
of a nameless terror creeping over 
her. She was haunted all the time 
by the strange white face that had 
looked down at her and laughed ; 
and she was glad when Lady Pole 
confessed to being tired, and they 
turned homewards. 

Lucy did not know what she was 
afraid of, but she was afraid. When 
she had said good-night to Lady 
Pole, and seen her walk away with 
my lord, she stopped a moment to 
still the unusual beating of her 
heart, and to tell herself that it was 
the heat, and the fatigue, and excite- 
ment of the day. ‘Then she went 
into her own room to take off her 
bonnet; and from thence to the 
drawing-room. No one was there. 
A small pan of coals smouldered on 
a tripod on one table ; for Mr. Fern- 
ham was chilly in spite of the warm 
weather. A taper still burnt upon 
a smaller table; and there was a 
smell of sealing-wax in the room. 
Going up to this latter table she 
saw a neat pile of papers tied toge- 
ther and labelled; and near them a 
note addressed to herself, in her 
uncle’s hand. 

Still fighting off that strange ter- 
ror of she knew not what, Lucy 
broke this open, and read it. 
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* My pear Lucy, 

‘I have been a consistent man 
all my life. When I took you from 
your aunt I promised to leave you 
all Lhad. Soldo; and it is—nothing. 

‘There is only enough to pay my 
debts. Ihave had money, and have 
used it—to purchase every good 
thing which the world could sell, I 
saw you when my popularity was a 
little failing; and 1 adopted you, as 
the phrase is, for three reasons. I 
should thereby regain importance, 
experience a novel sensation, and 
make a good match for my niece. If 
I have not done this last, it has been 
your fault, not mine. And my money 
is gone. I thought it would have 
lasted longer, but it is gone. I 
have always determined that when 
life could no more give me the full 
measure to which I am accustomed, 
I would know no meaner portion. I 
would cease to be. If you have neg- 
lected your chances with Lord 
Charles, and wilfully thrown him 
over, I cannot help it. I have still 
done you no harm. And in that 
case go back to your mother's 
sister; you are no worse off than 
the girl whom 1 took away and to 
whom I have given at least one bril- 
liant year in her life. Good-bye. I 
am about to lock myself into my 
room. You need take no steps. [ 
have borne about with me for years 
the means of a death, painless—even 
luxurious—and certain. 

‘Your uncle, now—when 
read this, no one!’ 


you 


In the morning all Rome was 
talking about the Piazza di Spagna, 
and the English milord who was 
rich and yet not rich; who had de- 
stroyed himself. And in a fort- 
night’s time, before Lucy had re- 
covered from the shock of the most 
terrible thing that had ever hap- 
pened to her, there lay on her table 
three of the thiunest possible bits of 
pasteboard, with ‘ P. P. C.’ scrawled 
at the bottom of each. Out of the 
four faithful and devoted knights, 
only Trevor Pole had asked per- 
mission to see her, and offer her his 
clumsy sympathy and his good-bye 
in person. And day after day in 
sore bitterness and desolation there 
came up in Lucy’s heart the thought 
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that surely Archer Denison would 
write or come to her before she left 
Rome. 

But Archer was at the Café Greco, 
absorbed in his studies; and if frag- 
ments of the nine days’ wonder 
reached him, he caught no names 
and took no notice. When he did 
_ what had happened, it was too 

ate. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHERE THE WAVE BREAKS WILDEST. 


On Gwyneth’s Head, cold, desolate 
and beautiful; a dark mass with a 
granite face on its summit; the 
lines sharp cut; the stone lips com- 
pressed with a sort of strain upon 
them; the whole face bent forward 
in an attitude of watching. And the 
autumn wind was freshening; the 
waves lashing themselves up before 
it, dull yellow on the coast, green 
and olive green farther out. Many 
a@ boat had been stove in; many a 
fisherman had gone to his long 
home here, under the calm face that 
never changed and never rested 
from its watching. The old people 
who had lived in the little town 
before it grew into the quiet, aristo- 
cratic watering-place told the story 
of the granite face with unquestion- 
ing faith. It was Gwyneth, a fisher- 
man’s wife, who had gone out to 
watch through the stormy night for 
her husband’s boat, and had never 
come back again, but watched there 
for ever, turned to stone by the 
sight of the broken boat on the 
rocks below. 

In these later days a little lantern- 
shaped turret stood on Gwyneth’s 
Head ; and when the warning lights 
shone out at night, the lowest of 
them just touched the stone face 
here and there, like the white lights 
of a painter. 

They were lighted now, though it 
was daylight and they could do but 
little good. And below the rock, 
close to the pier, a crowd had 
gathered—a silent crowd, almost 
immovable, except for the glasses 
that were passed from hand to hand 
and the occasional half-smothered 
exclamation. This crowd was watch- 
ing the steamer from L——; and 
apart from it, on a seat sheltered a 


little by the cliff, there were two ladies 
watching also. The vessel had been 
at first only a dark speck upon the 
waves, but she was fighting her 
way nearer. The men on the pier 
said that she was nearer, certainly; 
that there was a chance for her. If 
she could only make out the lights 
on Gwyneth’s Head and keep clear 
of the rocks, there was a chance for 
her; but howshe rolled and pitched! 
and what madness to start in the 
teeth of such foul-weather signs! 

* Tam glad there’s no one belong- 
ing to me in that vessel,’ said the 
elder of the two ladies on the seat. 
* Have you had enough of it, Lucy ? 

Lucy Fernham turned her eyes 
for one moment from the sea like 
some one in a dream. 

‘ Do you want to go home, Aunt 
Rachel ?” 

‘ Why,’ said the old lady, drily, 
‘it’s not the very gentlest breeze in 
the world, my dear.’ 

At this juncture some one offered 
Lucy a glass, which she took 
eagerly. 

‘There seems to be a good many 
on board, said the owner of this, 
steadying it for her. ‘One may 
almost distinguish faces.’ 

So one may. Lucy, giving back 
the glass, said to her companion, 
quietly, 

‘There is some one belonging to 
you there. Let us stay, Aunt 

tachel.’ 

The old lady looked at her niece 
and refrained from questioning. 
Lucy was odd—the result probably 
of that shock in Italy from which 
she had never recovered. 

* As for Lucy, when the glass was 
once more offered to her she did not 
even see it. She saw nothing out- 
wardly but the waves that leaped 
up on Gwyneth’s Head, and fell 
back in spray into the boiling cal- 
dron beneath; and mixed up with 
this, like a confused dream, there 
came the May-day in Kent; the 
meeting on the sands at Redfield, 
when she sent him away; the vast 
kneeling crowd in the piazza outside 
St. Peter’s, and a white-haired old 
man in a balcony uttering the Easter 
benediction. If she could but have 
had a small part of her life back 
again! But now it was toolate; he 
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The Lights on Gwyneth's Head. 


would never know how true she had 
been in reality to her old faith in 
him; and here, underneath the 
lights on Gwyneth’s Head, was to 
be the end of all! 

‘Lucy, wake up! 
danger now.’ 

A great shout rose up from the 
hitherto silent crowd; there was a 
swaying to and fro towards the 
wooden steps of the landing-stage ; 
a policeman or two to keep off the 
press ; and a few moments after that, 
a voice she had thought never to 
hear again was speaking to her, and 
a hand whose touch somehow 
brought back the Kentish lawn was 
holding her own. 

They did not talk much. The 
wind howled after them, and the 
roar and slush of the mad sea on 
the shingle would have drowned 
any voice of ordinary pitch. But 
Aunt Rachel was a discreet old lady ; 
once within the familiar room at the 
little cottage, she turned to Archer 
Denison, putting on her spectacles 
and looking him over as if he had 
been a natural curiosity, and said— 

‘So you have been hunting every- 
where for the ranaway! What sim- 
pletons men are, to be sure. As if 
the Poles, or any such people, would 
care about her now! But, Archer, 
she isn’t satisfied with Gwyneth 
now. She wants to go gallivanting 
off as governess. It’s all a pretence, 
I know. She has had a taste of 
grand life, and wants more. But 
there, I'll go away. See if you can 
make her hear reason.’ 

Archer Denison sat silent for a 
minute looking at the lights which 
he had once thought he never 
should reach. 

‘Old Gwyneth gave me a rough 
welcome, he said. ‘ You didn’t 
think I was in the boat, Lucy ?’ 

‘I didn’t think aboutit. I knew. 


There’s no 
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Some one gave me a glass, and I 
saw you.’ 

‘ Were you frightened ? 

She hesitated a little, and then 
said, ‘ No. 

‘I don’t believe you; I won't. 
You know why i didn’t come to you 
in Rome? You got my letter last 
week ?” 

* Yes, I had your letter.’ 

* What is all this about governess- 
ing? You used to be happy enough 
with Aunt Rachel.’ 

* That is no reason why I should 
be a burthen upon her. I am older 
now, and I am able——’ 

*‘ Yes, a valiant woman. Will you 
come and be a burthen upon me, 
Lucy ? 

Lucy answered, readily enough, 
* No, I will not.’ 

But he only laughed. 

‘I am not afraid of you now. 
You were almost my promised wife 
before they made an heiress of you, 
and nearly spoilt a good man’s 
life—that’s mine, you know. But 
you cannot doubt me now; there’s 
nothing to doubt about: no motive 
but the old one. I’m not so very 
poor, Lucy, and am rich in hope. 
What do you say ?” 

* Well, have you settled it? in- 
quired the spectacles round the 
door. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Mr. Denison. 

*‘ And she is not going to be a 
governess amongst .the pomps and 
vanities ?’ 

‘ No; she is going to marry aman 
of genius; to be great sometime. 
And we are not going to travel 
about any more just now. When 
we go to Italy next you shall go 
with us, Aunt Rachel; but for the 
present—this is a very aristocratic 
place, you know, in the season— 
we shall be content to settle down 
under Gwyneth’s warning lights.’ 
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FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 
A Reminiscence of the Royal Botanic Gardens. 


W'!tl a heart of cast-iron 
And Bessemer nerves, 
From few forms of danger 
Your bachelor swerves ; 
But of trials that beset him 
The greatest by far 
Are the perils attending 
A Fancy Bazaar. 


Those Gardens Botanic 
I faced without dread, 
Not a notion of buying 
Came into my head ; 
Since I had not a want, 
Why on earth should I fear 
If their nothings were cheap, or 
Their nothings were dear ? 


‘ Delicious Arcadia ! 
“ Sweet garden of girls!” 
How pleasantly crowded 
One eddies and whirls! 
And is tempted by Houris, 
By Peris enrapt ; 
Still in danger of trapping 
But never entrapt !’ 


So I mused, while my heart 
A flint I could feel, 
And my Bessemer nerves 
The perfection of steel ; 
When a voice sweetly tender, 
A soft pleading eye, 
Caused both to surrender 
With, ‘Come! you will buy ” 


*T was an anti-macassar ! 
A thing I detest : 
They slip from one’s sofas, 
One’s feet they infest, 
They wisp and they tumble, 
And each its part plays 
In the torture attending 
A bachelor’s days. 


Yet the price I inquired. 
‘Not much,’ she replied. 
* And wherefore?” With blushes 
Her dimples were dyed ; 
And her answer had wheedled 
A churl of his pelf— 
‘I cannot ask much, as 
I made it—myself!’ 


Now, how could a proffer 
Like this be declined ? 
Those eyes had bent o’er it, 
Those fingers entwined : 
Of its knots and its meshes 
Each secret she knew ; 
’Neath the sun of her smiles, 
Pretty blossom, it grew! 


And could I refuse it ? 
The answer is clear, 
I clutched at the treasure, 
And still hold it dear : 
P’raps the price that I paid 
Was sufficiently high, 
But,—when Charity prompts 
’Tis a duty to buy! 
W. S. 


THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 
By A PERIPATETIC. 


THE DEBATE IN 


HE debate in the House of Lords 

on the second reading of the 
Suspensory Bill was not only a 
matter of ep «meral politics, but 
was a great his.orical event. Men 
who heard it declared that they had 
never heard the like, and that it was 
a scene which must needs stand 


THE LORDS. 


pre-eminent in the memories of & 
life-time. A great debate in the 
Lords is always a rare intellectual 
treat. An hereditary chamber, 
though recruited from time to time 
with some of the most illustrious 
men of the day, could hardly be ex- 
pected to enter into rivalry with an 
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elective chamber which is supposed 
torepresent the chief living in- 
tellects selected throughout the 
country. Yet we can hardly recall 
a three-days’ debate in the Com- 
mons which surpassed the three 
days’ debate in the Lords. Both 
the matter and the manner were 
better. For most purposes of lite- 
rature and history the debate in the 
Lords possesses altogether a sur- 
ing interest. The intricate 
rish qhestion—and the Irish ques- 
tion is really a very intricate ques- 
tion, not to be disposed of by off- 
hand remarks, but knit up with a 
great variety of important cunsidera- 
tions—was discussed from a higher 
platform, and in a more thorough 
way, and with a calm, and at times 
even a philosophical vein of thought, 
with an abated violence of party 
spirit, and an added stateliness of 
eloquence. 
And indeed the glorious chamber 
“itself, so splendid with all manner 
of splendour—statuary and paiuting, 
the purple and gold, tbe throne with 
its majestic associations, the serried 
phalanges of nobles, the crowded 
galleries—amply furnished forth 
both stage and scene worthy of the 
great personages dealing with such 
high matters of religion and state. 
The splendid eloquence of the Earl 
of Derby first kindled debate, as it 
ever has done, into energy and life. 
Lord Derby, apparently, is as happy 
in quitting office as most men in 
obtaining it. He will always be the 
guardian angel of any Conserva- 
tive ministry. It was pleasant to 
see his cheery face, to hear his cheery 
voice, both indicating the quickest 
and keenest intellect with which 
mortal was ever enduwed—to see the 
po-itive agility with which he moved 
about the House, defying grim gout, 
and taking up his seat on the wool- 
sack by the Lord Chancellor's, whose 
set, heavy face was absolutely illumi- 
nated as he listened to the irresistible 
Earl. Lord Derby complained of 
the gout in his speech ; aud men said 
it was a very good sign, for if he 
had really been suffering he would 
not have complained. Last year, 
when he might almost be said to 
be endangering his life by coming 
down to the House, he came down; 
VOL, XIV.—NO. LXXX. 
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and though noble lords saw much, 
they heard little or nothing of physi-~ 
cal indisposition. There was some 
sort of agreement respecting the 
general management of the debate 
between the leaders, convenient 
enough for the House, but not the 
best for general interests. It was 
arranged that speakers on different 
sides should follow each other; but 
a practical result of ‘this was that 
the minority were able to bring out 
all their best speakers, while good 
speakers on the ministerial side were 
left unheard. It was also a matter 
of regret and complaint that young 
peers had no chance of speaking. 
The old hands kept the debate en- 
tirely in their own hands, and rigor- 
ously excluded every novice. There 
were one or two very good men who 
were expected to have spoken; but 
it was not given to them by their 
seniors that they should speak. They 
must bide their time ; but when will 
they next have so wonderful a field- 
day ? 

If Lord Derby’s was the most 
remarkable speech of the first even- 
ing, that distinction certainly be- 
longs to the Marquis of Salisbury for 
the second. Lord Salisbury speaks 
in admirable style, keen, fluent, 
self-possessed — the full, polished 
style of the cultured man of letters, 
who brings the adroitness of the 
strife of the pen into the conflict of 
debate. It was pleasant to find 
Lord Salisbury speaking and voting 
with his natural party; and it was 
impossible also to resist a feeling of 
cowpas-ion for the isolation and un- 
happiness which seem to belong to 
Lord Carnarvon. Lord Salisbury’s 
character as a thoroughly honest 
and religious man is as marked as 
his character for intellectual excel- 
lence. He is a great territorial mag- 
nate now; but when he was a 
younger son, and a very genuine 
member of the order, tho most 
brilliant lures of place and profit 
would not avail to draw him from 
the straight path which he had 
marked out for himself. It is a 
character cast in such a mould as 
this which maintains the honour 
and credit of public men. The great 
night of the debate was the last 
night. It was opened by the Duke 
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of Argyle, whose fate it was to come 
into collision with his two parlia- 
mentary foes, Lord Derby and the 
Bishop of Oxford, by the first of 
whom he was corrected, and by the 
second answered. Of recent years 
the Duke has greatly improved as a 
speaker, and the persevering auda- 
city with which he was ever ready to 
combat the mighty champions of the 
opposite benches has made a cham- 
pion of himself. Ladies in the gal- 
lery rather like the style of the Duke 
of Argyle—his red hair, which har- 
monises with his rugged determina- 
tion. He speaks at first very much 
after the style of those Presbyterian 
ministers of whom he is so devoted 
an adherent; but towards the close 
of a long speech he can warm up 
into a genuine debating manner and 
real eloquence. He brings into debate 
two elements which never fail to 
raise its character, and are too often 
missing from it, strong sincerity and 
real thoughtfulness. As a clear and 
accurate reasoner, the Duke is in- 
ferior to no peer in the House, and 
indeed to very few of our public 
writers. He is also a man of clear, 
definite religious convictions, which 
he never shrinks from avowing; 
and in this debate, though the re- 
porters missed the phrase, he called 
himself a Protestant of the Protest- 
ants. Yet it was impossible to 
listen to the Duke dispassionately 
without detecting that ‘ unfairness 
of mind’ with which party spirit so 
often distorts the finest characters. 
Even this great speech was marked 
by special pleading, misrepresenta- 
tion; and in the case of the Duke of 
Argyle modesty is always ‘ conspi- 
cuous by its absence.’ To him arose 
the Bishop of Oxford, whose coun- 
tenance, it has been well said, ‘ ex- 
presses the amenity of countless 
doves combined with the sagacity of 
innumerable serpents.’ One could 
not help feeling that, upon the whole, 
his speech was pitched in less high 
a key that of the Duke’s. He made 
some of the Whig lords exceedingly 
angry. It was no secret that some 
of them intended to vote straight 
with their party even against their 
convictions, thinking that in a very 
decided minority they could do no 
harm. It was said at the Duchess 


of ——’s party that this was the 
case, and that the Bishop would ex- 
pose it, which he did in a very 
fine vein of episcopal warning. [ 
think that Mr. Spurgeon arrogates 
too much to himself when he sayg 
that the Bishop mimicked him in 
the House. The Bishop read the 
extracts in the sort of unctuous vein 
which the Reverend Mr. Stiggins 
might be supposed to use, but there 
was no personal mimicry of C. H. 
Spurgeon. It was the speech of a 
consummate debater and thorough 
man of the world, thrown as much 
as possible into the tone becoming 
a bishop and the spokesman of 
bishops. 

When he sat down, amid a dia- 
pason of cheers, the House steadily 

ured forth through its portals, 
eaving Lord Shaftesbury making 
an unintelligible speech, vindicating 
an illogical determination not to vote 
at all. Lord Shaftesbury can speak 
very forcibly—I am glad to see his 
speeches respecting the working 
classes, of whom no man can speak 
with greater authority than himself, 
are just collected into a volume— 
but now he spoke in that needlessly 
noisy and impassioned way which 
repels rather than wins attention. I 
was glad to get away into the dining 
part of the building and get some 
dinner, on this occasion substituting 
strong tea for wine. A few faithful 
bishops on their benches, a few sen- 
tinel peers on either side of the 
House, with some ladies in the gallery 
interested in some personal friends 
below, alone were left while Lord 
Houghton, Lord Bandon, and the 
Duke of Richmond were speaking 
as well as they could, but not well, 
and young peers who could speak 
well were not allowed to do so. The 
House was filling up fast when I 
returned. Some little sensation was 
caused when the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, fresh returned from his Aus- 
tralian voyage, gaily passed along the 
floor, nodding and shaking hands 
here and there. Then Lord Russell 
spoke, as usual so low in voice, and 
yet so perfect in articulation. Yet 
it was lamentable to see so old & 
man deliberately retracting every- 
thing which he had deliberately 
written only a year or two ago, and 
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so diminishing rapidly the small 
stock of respect which belongs to his 
political character. When he sat 
down, the great event of the evening 
came off—the speech of the Lord 
Chancellor. I have heard the cri- 
ticism—and indeed it was made by 
a friendly peer almost directly the 
speech was over—that it was too 
long. In one point of view it was 
too long. The orator whose sole 
object was to please would have 
omitted the extracts, passed over 
technical and legal portions, and 
addressed himself more to the feel- 
ings, and less to the reason of the 
audience. But Lord Cairns knew 
that he was in charge of mighty 
interests, and that he was to lay 
them clearly and completely before 
the country. He was pleading a 
cause with which he himself was 
peculiarly identified as an Irish 
Protestant. He was addressing a 
mighty audience beyond those 
walls wherever the broad wings of 
the press might bear his anxious 
words. He was vindicating his own 
personal claims as a great legal 
and political chief, his own title to 
a proud separate niche in the par- 
liamentary history of his country. 
Therefore, long as the speech cer- 
tainly was, I defy any man to say 
with truth that any portion of it 
was irrelevant, or could well be 
spared. One is grieved to hear un- 
favourable reports about his state 
of health. He looked pale and worn, 
frequently lifted a glass to his lips, 
as is the manner of Mr. Gladstone, 
and once or twice his voice betrayed 
weakness. His physical energies 
were taxed to the utmost before the 
conclusion of his speech, and his 
heroration was lacking in the mag- 
nificent intonation with which he 
had delivered occasional passages 
in the earlier part of his speech. 
Yet how grandly his voice, after the 
puny tones of Earl Russell, surged 
throughout the building, command- 
ing silence and rapt attention in 
every part! So fixed was the atten- 
tion that as the minutes flew past it 
almost seemed that the masical 
chimes which proclaimed the qnar- 
ters were incessantly repeating their 
carillon. Then the booming strokes 
of midnight slowly reverberated 


through the building. At this mo- 
ment it was an exciting scene. The 
galleries were crowded with ladies— 
so crowded that many were stand- 
ing in the doorways—and the bright 
eyes ‘rained influence,’ to use the 
old chivalric phrase. Round the 
throne were clustered many of the 
greatest notabilities of the day, 
among whom were the Premier and 
Dean Stanley. Opposite the throne, 
the strangers’ gallery was densely 
thronged, and below the ministerial 
side was densely crowded, and 
flowed over into the opposition 
benches. At last the Chancellor 
concluded with an effective allusion 
to the coming elections :—‘ My lords, 
by the result of that appeal we are 
prepared to abide; and be that re- 
sult what it may, I, for one, have 
confidence in the true heart and 
faith of the country. But be that 
result what it may, a nobler cause 
for which to fight, a fairer field in 
which to stand or fall, no ministry 
and nostatesman can desire.’ As the 
impassioned tones of the orator died 
away there arose a scene which has 
not been often parallelled in the se- 
rene atmosphere of the Upper House. 
Again and again the applause arose, 
and I confess that 1, in common 
with many around me, took part in 
that tumult of acclaim. Two noble 
lords, Carnarvon and Somerset, on 
whom the Chancellor's words had 
left a sting, attempted to speak ; 
but Lord Carnarvon was hardly al- 
lowed to attempt an explanation, 
and as for the exhibition made by 
the Duke of Somerset, the less said 
about that the better. 

Hardly had the overpowering 
effect of that noble oration subsided 
when Lord Granville brought us 
back to the region of common things 
with the coolness of a Nisi Prius ad- 
vocate, charging the Chancellor with 
showing an evident reluctance in 
approaching the core of the subject 
After this audacity I was unable to 
believe in the fairness or sincerity of 
anythi:tg which Earl Granville had 
to say. While he was still speaking 
one of the windows was opened, and 
the fresh breeze of morning stole in, 
freshening up the fevered scene, end 
we saw the sky aglow with the 
primal light of morn. The divis‘on 
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is taken—two to one in favour of 
the Government. Presently the 
mob—for such it was, though con- 
sisting of the most refined and gentle 
Englishmen in the land — poured 
forth, of members and strangers, the 
right reverend prelates being dis- 
tinguished by the little bags in 
which they carried their lawn rai- 
ment, and ladies rolled away in 
their open landaus and barouches, 
enjoying the freshness and fragrance 
of the first hours of light. Here, 
within the shadows of the great Hull 
and of the great Abbey, the scene 
was solemn and fair; the sky was 
as yet untainted by smoke, and the 
buildings showed their clear outlines 
in a way that, for a brief space, 
made Loudon resemble a continental 
city. And so, as honest Pepys says, 
‘home and to bed.’ And as we lay 
our head, a little weary with that 
ten hours’ debate, upon the pillow, 
less, perhaps, frum political sym- 
pathies than from a keen sense of in- 
tellectual enjoyment, we think our 
last murmured accents must have 
been, ‘ Thank God we have a House 
of Lords!’ 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


It cannot be said that very much 
has been attempted at the Opera 
this season cither in the way of ori- 
gination or revival. It must be 
said indeed that upon the whole 
there has been a decided want of 
novelty. Madame Rey-Balla has 
added one more to the many Mar- 
guerites with whom the public is 
acquainted ; but though she is per- 
haps the most prominent of the few 
new appearances, she utterly failed 
to evoke enthusiasm. Nothing has 
been felt for years, and for years to 
come we may have to look in vain 
for such hours as those in which 
Adelina Patti suddenly won her 
fame or Mdille. Nilsson more gra- 
dually but not less certainly made 
her way to lyrical pre-eminence. 
These two prima donnas give the 
operas in which they perform their 
main freshuess and vitality, well 
supported by the still beautiful but 
capricious voice of Mario and the 
increasing excellence of Mongini. 
We are not unmindful of imperial 
Lucca; and those who have watched 
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the long and brilliant career of 
Madame Titiens not only admire 
the ease and great power which she 
constantly exhibits, but are now on 
grateful terms of intimacy with 
their favourite. But Patti and 
Nilsson, so different in style and 
yet so surpassing in power, are the 
bright stars of the respective houses. 
Patti, with her radiance of youth 
and happiness, makes the very best 
Zerlina upon the stage, but we 
question whether she is the best 
heroine for Gounod’s operas. The 
fact is that the one proper home of 
Gounod’s music is the Théatre 
Lyrique; and Madame Miolan-Car- 
valho was obviously before his 
mind’s eye when composing his 
music. The result is that his operas 
are exhibited at the Lyrique witha 
fulness and energy that have beer 
never attained elsewhere. Indeed 
‘Faust, as performed at Covent 
Garden, is reduced and emasculated 
as compared with the Parisian re- 
presentation. ‘The ‘ Mirella’ seems 
to have dropped out of mind this 
season, and the same fate will pro- 
bably attend the ‘ Romeo e Giulietta.” 
Public opinion both in Paris and 
London seems to be uniform that, 
despite the occasional beauty of this 
opera, there is a fatal absence of 
freshness and originality. 

It is pleasant to see how Mdlle. 
Nilsson has gradually grown fami- 
liar with her English auditory, and 
has gained in strength and courage. 
She is a better actress now than she 
was last season. We have heard it 
said indeed that though great as @ 
songstress she is inferior as aD 
actress. Even if this were the case 
we should still say that it would 
be at least as pleasant to see Chris 
tine Nilsson as to see a Lucia or & 
Somnambula. But she is a great 
actress, hesitating, as great actresses 
often do, between Tragedy and 
Comedy. See her in a morning per 
formance as Lucia, and not many 
hours afterwards as Cherubino, and 
the contrast is most striking; the 
thrilling passion and energy of 
Lucia, contrasted with the arch 
humour, the frolic, impudent grace, 
and matchless melodies of Cheru- 
bino. Neither Beaumarchais when 
he wrote the pley, nor Mozart when 
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"he devised his heaven-born com- 
position, could have thought of 
anything finer. 

How admirably too has old Drury 
borne the stress which operatic needs 
have laid upon it, and has come out 
wonderfully well in displaying capa- 
bilities as an opera house. Mr. 
Mapleson has afforded a fine ethical 
specimen of the good man strug- 
gling with adversity. Despite that 
disastrous fire and its long train of 
misfortunes, Mr. Mapleson has ex- 
hibited extraordinary energy and 
courage. Never for years have the 
¢asts been so strong as at Drury 
Lane, nor the enthusiasm more 
genuine. We have indeed heard 
melancholy instances of persons 
«coming hundreds of miles to hear 
Lucia, and then being obliged to 
retreat from the overflowing portals. 
Pleasanter morning hours we have 
never spent than at such seasons. 
Titiens, Nilsson, and Kellogg in 
the same opera form the most re- 
markable combination that has been 
seen for years. The Saturday nights, 
in their comparative slackness, show 
the increasing prevalence of the 
wholesome fashion of going out of 
town from the Saturday to the Mon- 
day. The size of the house is per- 
haps more to be regretted by Mr. 
Mapleson than by his subscribers. 
It must be too small to be very re- 
munerative, but in the comfort and 
luxury of all its arrangements there 
is nothing to be desired. It is even 
pleasant to have a change of scene, 
especially when the scene is asso- 
¢iated with old glories and tradi- 
tions. For the sake of Mr. Maple- 
son and Lord Dudley we hope we 
shall soon see the rising glories of 
& new opera house which may not 
ill compete with the splendid fabric 
with which the Emperor and Baron 
Hausmann have adorned Paris. It 
will then be gratefully remembered 
how in a season of misfortune and 
depression the lessee gallantly con- 
tended against many ditticulties, 
and presented us almost with the cul- 
mination of artistic and lyric genias. 

The lovers of music will note 
with pleasure how thorough and 
increasing is the critical apprecia- 
tion of fine music. There was a 
‘time when wits and novelists could 
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be merry about Italian operas, the 
bravuras of foreign singers, the 
affectation which led people to a 
fashionable amusement which they 
could not understand or care for, 
and the supposed immoralities of 
the lyric stage. All this is essen- 
tially old-world and untrue. No 
one can for a moment doubt the 
genuine and intelligent love of 
operatic music that obtains among 
the habitués of that musical quarter 
so unmusically situated, and that 
the opera is in fact a matchless edu- 
cational instrument. You are as 
quietly and pleasantly at home there 
as in a diawing-room. We like and 
understand our foreign singers, and, 
despite our insularity, they under- 
stand and like us. And in quiet 
hours, looking back how we caught 
the blossom of the flying season, we 
see that there can hardly be any 
hours of purer or more elevated en- 


joyment than those passed in morn- 


ing and evening performances of 
the Italian Opera. 


MR. KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR. 


Mr. Kinglake’s book has been 
much talked about; but the last 
two volumes, as would very na- 
turally be the case, in the impres- 
sion produced upon the public mind, 
cannot be compared with the suc- 
cess of the earlier part of the work. 
Great interest is attached to the 
books which Mr. Kinglake writes, 
and to Mr. Kinglake himself. He 
is known to have spent years over 
the study of this short war; to have 
examined the localities; to have 
talked with Todleben; to have con- 
structed the most splendid maps ; 
to be a man of strong feelings and 
opinions, which ke never hesitates 
to express, and to express also with 
very remarkable powers of expres- 
sion, both of invective and keen, 
lancinating sarcasm. You see the 
work lying about everywhere, and 
yet few are the people who have 
really mastered it. The death of 
poor Lord Cardigan has somehow 
taken away a good deal of the in- 
terest which belonged to the rela- 
tion of the Balaclava charge. Cer- 
tainly the popularity of the work, 
though still considerable, has much 
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diminished. And to find the reason 
of this we have not fartogo. We 
are sadly afraid that Mr. Kinglake 
is a bore. No abilities and good 
qualities can save him from this 
terrible imputation. The story 
stands still. The action is too slow. 
There is a falling-off in all items of 
literary condiment. The hate to- 
wards the French Emperor is no 
doubt as quietly intense as ever; 
but the lapse of years makes a differ- 
ence, and it is difficult to bring it 
out with the same amount of energy. 
We have the same jeers at the Com- 
pany that buys, collects, and sells 
opinion. We are still finding the 
Muse of History dictating through 
the lips of Mr. Kinglake oracular 
judgments concerning men still liv- 
ing, as if they possessed the accum- 
ulated weight of centuries. Those 
who will most steadily stand by and 
applaud the work are the friends of 
Lord Raglan. The public did Lord 
Raglan great injustice in his life- 
time, when his own lips were sealed 
for most purposes of self-defence ; 
and it is really poetic justice that so 
stalwart a champion is raised up— 
unless, indeed, the glorification is 
so excessive that it gives mainly a 
merely poetic halo. The leading 
theory of Mr. Kinglake’s work, that 
the French were always in the 
wrong, and the English always in 
the right, is too patriotic a senti- 
ment that we should venture to dis- 
pute it fora moment; but perhaps 
the ‘ intelligent foreigner,’ of whom 
we have lately heard so much, 
would desire to arbitrate and dis- 
criminate before arriving at so broad 
a generalization. 

The military critics have in great 
measure taken the discussion of the 
work out of the hands of the merely 
literary critics. They are certainly 
the most competent to discuss the 
battles, and detail the plans of the 
campaign. All agree that Sebasto- 
pol might have been taken at once; 
that there was miserable mismanage- 
ment, and that the English forces 
sank into mere contingents to the 
French forces. The moral is ob- 
vious, that we had far better fight 
our battles by ourselves. When 
Mr. Kingluke comes to write the 
history of that disastrous Crimean 


winter—and what a time he is in get- 
ting to it!—he will have a still more 
earnest moral to enforce. Happily, 
the Abyssinian expedition has 
‘mended our ways,’ and in some 
measure has wiped away the re- 
proach that accrued to us from 
those evil days. Still, as outsiders— 
and Mr. Kinglake is after all an 
outsider himself, and has committed 
some of the errors of an outsider— 
we have a right to ask, on literary 
grounds, why Mr. Kinglake should 
devote five hundred pages to a 
month’s events; why he should give 
a hundred pages to an account of a 
one day’s bomhardment—a bombard- 
ment also which led to nothing? As 
a work of art we cannot at all accept 
the history. We can only take it 
on its own merits—a work sui ge- 
neris, In this sense we take it as 
a contemporary chronicle, genuine, 
honest, life-like, with a Froissart- 
like volubility and detail. But a 
contemporary chronicle might be 
something better than this. There 
was a wise old Greek once, who 
wrote the annals of the contempo- 
rary war that raged around him 
year by year; but he is not con- 
sidered an annalist, but as the prince 
and founder of philosophical history. 
Mr. Kinglake is not at all unlike 
Froissart ; but he is certainly not a 
Thucydides, and has very little 
about him that recals the philoso- 
phical historian. 


ART EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON. 


We all go to see pictures, and we 
all criticise pictures, and the criti- 
cisms, whether talked or written, 
especially when written, are not very 
satisfactory to one’s mind. When a 
man has spent a long time among 
oils and water-colours he is then 
able to follow the processes of art 
and analyse the intention of a pic- 
ture to his own satisfaction and to the 
possible instruction of those who will 
attend to his remarks. There is no 
royal road to the knowledge of art; 
and so it happens that very few 
and very brave are those who arrive 
at a true independent judgment and 
do not echo the fashionable verdict 
of the moment. Of all delightful, 
bewildering, and most fatiguing ope- 
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rations a long morning in a picture 
gallery is the most delightful, be- 
wildering, and fatiguing operation. 
As children, in the deep mid- 
summer days, chase butterflies and 
gather flowers till they sink asleep 
on the meadow, so we are allured on 
from room to room, from picture to 
picture, until we sink into a seat 
ani proceed to restaurate ourselves 
with the iciest beverages. At the 
Royal Academy dinner—the most 
delightful dinner of the season, 
where one so greatly desires and finds 
it so very hard to get an invitation 
—Sir Francis Grant, the President, 
denounced some unfortunate man 
who had ventured to consider this 
year’s exhibition as a very average 
affair. Although aghast at my own 
presumption, I venture to coincide 
with the unfortunate man, as op- 
posed even to Sir Francis Grant. 
As a rule | greatly love our Aca- 
demy. Asa rule | infinitely prefer 
it to the French salon. I rejoice that 
we have a fine national schvoi of 
painting, which, for the most part, 
resists that dominant French influ- 
ence which just now is so potent in 
all European and American art. I 
am glad to hear that demands in- 
crease, that pictures rise in estima- 
tion and value, that most pictures 
are sold at once, and that sold pic- 
tures represent capital. Still the 
Academy does not strike me as 
being particularly good, and the 
most renowned names in the Aca- 
demy are, least of all, particularly 
good. Instead indeed of lingering 
over the work of Royal Academicians 
one goes to the pictures of young 
and rising men, to see what vigour 
and freshness of thought they may 
have struck out. There was a time 
when a picture by Millais would 
have excited fervid enthusiasm ; but 
who has been greatly attracted by 
any one of Mr. Millais’ five pictures 
this season? Mr. Millais works 
quickly, and leaves great spaces 
where work has not been required. 
But Mr. Millais cannot now excite 
pre-Raphaelite fervour. Indeed we 
should find it hard to discover a 
single picture that is strictly pre- 
Raphaelite in the whole Academy. 
Still the school has lived its day and 
done good work in its day. The 


usual space is taken up by the por- 
traits, and the portraits are not very 
satisfactory. At the risk of being 
unfortunate, I must say that I think 
Sir Francis Grant has hardly done 
justice to Miss Grant. But the fact 
is that portrait painting as an art is 
nearly lost. We have no great por- 
trait painters now. What modern 
could we name without absurdity, 
as we name Holbein or Vandyke ? 
How miserably deficient is the 
merely mechanical part! Even the 
pigments perish within a few years. 
Those only of the other day are 
faded, while the colours of three 
hundred years are still vivid and true. 

The mention of the portraits re- 
calls us to the Exhibition of Por- 
traits at the South Kensington 
Museum. For our own part we 
consider that this is the most im- 
portant collection of the year. It is 
to be the last of the kind, the last of 
the chronological series suggested 
by the Earl of Derby; a suggestion 
which adds one more to the import- 
ant public boons conferred by Lord 
Derby on his country. The interest 
of this collection hardly equals that 
inspired by the two previous exhi- 
bitions. The reason is twofold. We 
have escaped from a purely histori- 
cal atmosphere into a region less 
pure and calm. The other collection 
gave us history ; this gives us poli- 
tics, with a pervading flavour of 
biography and memoirs. Then, 
again, there is a great fall offin art; 
the first collection gave us the works 
of great foreign artists; the next 
year the works of our own painters, 
culminating in Reynolds aud Gains- 
borough, but the third year has no- 
thing equal to show. The inferiority 
of our modern painters is painfully 
illustrated by the supplementary col- 
lection, which has many famous pic- 
tures, and gives usa historical view 
of the progress of the art. Still the 
interest is very great, and those whe 
would really understand the influ- 
ences which have modelled this age 
and will model the next will derive 
a large measure of positive instruc- 
tion from the careful study of this 
exhibition. There is many a page 
of literature and biography on which 
a new light may be shed with the 
help of the countenances which, as 
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it were, bend down to lend it a 
measure of interpretation. 

Yet the year is certainly not with- 
out its leading picture. We shall not, 
however, go for it to the Egyptian 
Hall. M. Doré can paint figures, 
though we deny that he can paint 
faces—and, as if knowing this, he so 
often gives us the averted face. He 
has given us three wild, imaginative 
paintings, which show how much 
he can doin oils. But Mr. Hunt's 
* Isabel’ is the picture by which the 
year will most certainly be marked. 
Mr. Hunt said, in his studio at Flo- 
rence, to a friend, who has elsewhere 
mentioned the fact, ‘ How they will 
pitch into me for making her dark 
and Etruscan and giving her large 
feet!’ But the Isabel is the true 
Italian Isabel, and, as Mr. Hunt said, 
* She could have cut his head off, and 
the delicate blonde couldn’t.’ 

The mention of this great picture 
brings us back to the Academy and 
to Mr. Maclise’s illustration of 
Keats in the ‘Madeline after 
Prayer’ (Eve of St. Agnes). This 
picture, with some half a dozen more, 
will make an ineffaceable impres- 
sion. Such are Mr. Poynter's ‘ Cata- 
pult,’ which really illustrates Livy ; 
Mr. Armytage’s ‘ Herodias,’ which 
really illustrates the Bible scene; 
Mr. Leighton’s ‘ Acme kissing the 
eyes of Septimius,’ which really 
illustrates the genius of Catullus. 
There are others; and for our own 
part we have duly marked our cata- 
logues, and are prepared to dis- 
course; but our readers have done 
the same, and it is now almost too 
late to move for the reversal of any 
opinion. We notice with much 
pleasure in the home landscapes 
and in the many scriptural subjects 
an increased tendency towards sim- 
plicity and naturalness. 


RECENT LITERATURE OF THE IMAGI- 
NATION, 


In attempting a cursory glance at 
recent literature of the imagination 
there is one work which especially 
challenges attention. We need 
hardly say that we allude to George 
Eliot’s ‘Spanish Gipsy.’ Every one 
knew that, like all our most bril- 
liant prose writers, this accomplished 


and remarkable lady possessed a 
vein of real poetry; and truer scin- 
tillations of this precious ore might 
be discovered throughout her novels 
than in most of those mediocre 
volumes of poetry which are con- 
stantly issued mainly for the benefit 
of paper-sellers and compositors, 
But still very few of us were pre- 
pared for the announcement that 
she had formally entered the lists 
and advanced her claim to a name 
among English poets. We advisedly 
say poets instead of poetesses, for 
we feel sure that this writer would 
desire to waive all considerations of 
sex and chivalry, and that regard 
should be given to the absolute 
merits of her productions. The 
experiment was a daring one. It 
was much as when Walter Scott, 
having succeeded in poetry, betook 
himself to prose, or as Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, having suc- 
ceeded in prose, betook himself to 
poetry. George Eliot’s success will 
hardly be inferior to that of either 
of these illustrious writers. She 
has succeeded with credit, and some- 
thing much more than credit, and 
her fine poem—for such it really is 
—ought to be received with infinite 
honour and praise. Its merits are 
very striking and easily enumerated. 
The plot is planned with the con- 
summate care of a great novelist. 
The Spanish colouring is rendered 
with the perfection of a great artist. 
There is a real Jearning exhibited in 
depicting the genius of that age 
which would do credit to any in- 
vestigator of history; there is that 
native shrewdness and wit which 
has been so often indicated in many 
of this writer's favourite characters; 
there is also a pathos, a passion of 
tenderness and a passion of force, 
with which this great authoress has 
also made us familiar. It is almost 
impossible to appraise these merits 
too highly; but at the same time we 
cannot say that we are thoronghly 
satisfied, or that the author has 
really scaled the high and difficult 
summit of poetical renown. 
Perhaps it will not be difficult to 
analyze the reasons why this disap- 
pointment should almost inevitably 
be the case. It is not that great 
poem for which it is sometimes said 
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that our age is waiting. There are 
indeed many links and associations 
by which the poet endeavours to 
bring the age of which she writes 
into closest connection with the age 
in which she lives. There are many 
passages into which she subtly in- 
terweaves the problems, difficulties, 
and various inteliectual moods of 
our own day. But, after all, the 
interest is too remote, the colouring 
too foreign and antique, the fable 
both too trite and too fanciful to 
make this poem in any degree re- 
presentative of our own age, or 
satisfy any real mental or spiritual 
want of our times. The central 
idea of the poem—that of a high- 
souled gipsy chief who wishes to 
gather the wandering tribes of his 
race into a settled community, and 
build them up into an African em- 
pire—almost reads like a libel and 
caricature of that modern notion of 
‘nationalities’ which has lately 
played such an excessive part in 
European politics. The idea of a 
heroine flinging off all loyalty to 
her lover for the sake of allegiance 
toa father, never known, but instan- 
taneously discovered and recognised 
on evidence which an able cross- 
examination might satisfactorily de- 
molish, is an old one and tolerably 
well worked. The character of the 
inquisitor, whose fierce creed over- 
rules his humanity; the character 
of the Jew astrologer, in his pride 
of intellect and race; the character 
of Don Silva himself, who in his 
passionate love forfeits his honour 
as a soldier and his hopes of salva- 
tion as a Christian; the character of 
the poet Juan, asummer troubadour 
on the surface, with love and wisdom 
in the depths, are none of them 
original, though drawn with extreme 
skill and power. Throughout the 
work we chiefly admire the intense 
literary ability which is everywhere 
manifested; but a feeling of this 
sort is not the feeling with which 
we ordinarily study the master- 
pieces of great poets. 

We do not give the plot of the 
poem, but at the same time we warn 
our readers that the interest of the 
poem depends; very greatly on the 
dramatic evolution of the plot. We 
may observe, however, that the action 
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of the piece is really exhausted in the 
fourth act or book; and the last act is 
somewhat bare and ineffective com- 
pared with the highly-wrought cha- 
racter of its predecessors. We shall 
attempt briefly to indicate some espe- 
cial features in the work. Many 
highly-poetic passages are easily to 
be severed from the context. There 
are many sentences which from 
their depth and acuteness might 
easily pass into the proverbs of a 
nation. It would be easy to gather 
together, almost at random, a cluster 
of pearls. Thus— 

* Speech is but broken light upon the depth 

Of the outspoken: even your loved words 

Float in the larger meaning of your voice 

As something dimmer.’ 


Juan, the poet, is beloved by a 
pretty maid, and sings her a love- 
song. He explains to her that he 
loves her in the song, but not out 
of the song. The strain merely be- 
longs to his poetic character. 


* We old, old poets, if we kept our hearts 
Should hardly know them from another man's 
They shrink to make room for the many more 
We keep within us.” 


As she leaves, Juan sings the 
briefest but prettiest of the lyrics— 
‘Came a pretty maid, 
By the moon’s pure light, 
Loved me well, she said, 
Eyes with tears all bright. 
A pretty maid! 
* But too late she strayed ; 
Moonlight pure was there ; 
She was nought but shade 
Iliding the more fair, 
The beavenly maid !’ 


The inquisitor detects the strange- 
ness of the lineage of the foundling 
child, Fedalma. 


*T read a record deeper than the skin. 
What! shall the trick of nostrils and of lips 
Descend through generations, and the soul— 
That moves within our frame like God in 

worlds— 

Convulsing, urging, melting, withering 
Imprint no record, leave no documents 
Of her great history? Shall men bequeath 
rhe fancies of their palate to their sons, 
Aud shall the shudder of restraining awe, 
The slow-wept tears of contrite memory, 
Faith's prayerful labour, and the fuoed divine 
Of fasts ecstatic--shall these pass away 
Like wind upon the waters, tracklessly ? 
Shall the mere curl of eyelashes remain, 
And god-enshrining symbols leave no trace 
Of tremors reverent ?—That maiden’s blood 
is as unchristian as the leopard’s.’ 
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But we must not venture on more 
extracts, though it would be most 
delightful to do so. We cannot 
judge of the building from a stone, 
or of a statue from a single finger. 
Nevertheless it is possible to detach 
from the coronal separate gems of 
matchless value. 

We will say of ‘Constance Lorn, 
and other Poems,’* that there is 
here a real vein of genuine poetry, 
although it requires some little in- 
sight to discern this amid the Ten- 
nysonian echoes with which the 
book abounds. Mr. Caldwell is an 
Anglo-Indian, and, we strongly sus- 
pect, a competition Wallah. The 
little poem which gives its name to 
the work, a short one, shorter in- 
deed than others in the volume, 
gives a very unflattering account of 
@ young woman who jilted a younger 
brother in order that she might 
marry the heir. The incident is 
not improbable, and, for the matter 
of that, not perhaps uncommon ; but 
we confess that we can hardly un- 
derstand how the younger brother, 
who is represented as ‘upright, 
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with plain truth written in his face,’ 
could reconcile it with his notions 
of propriety to commit suicide in- 
stanter. These poems, of a narra- 
tive and idyllic cast, are less dis- 
tinctive and valuable than those 
concerning his travels which Mr. 
Caldwell gives from the fresh mint 
of his own feelings and experience. 
Those are eminently pleasing verses 
which the author writes off Per- 
nambuco and beneath the Southern 
Cross, and sailing up the straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. There is one piece 
written in the form of a letter, enti- 
tled ‘ The Fall at Courtallum,’ which 
gives a clear, vivid picture of some 
Indian scenery and manners. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Caldwell 
does not disdain the old Pope 
couplet, which is best adapted for 
this species of composition. Our 
young poets have too much dis- 
claimed this old-fashioned metre, 
and we are glad to see signs of re- 
turning sense on the subject. We 
trust we shall meet the author 
again, and in the meantime we 
quote one of his shorter pieces. 


=e TWO. 


* Jack, when that Manilla’s lighted, give the fire another stir ; 


I am cold.’ 


* Well, when I asked her, “ Yes,” she said, and——’ 


* Bother her! 


On that string you're always harping! She is fair enough, I know, 
Lovely, as you are love-sick ; but,—excuse me saying s0,— 


Has Ceylon no other beauty ?” 


* Yes, for there's Miss Margaret.’ 
* There you go now !—thought you'd say so, thought you'd fly into a pet. 
But, old chap,—to turn the subject,—do you recullect the day 
When we first saw Margaret Howard on the road that skirts the Bay ?” 


« ‘Ha! apretty change of subject! 


You forget? Forget Galle Harbour ?’ 


What Bay, Harry?’ 


*That at Galle. 


* I forget it! not at all! 
Grand Galle Harbour, crag-fringed, palm-fringed, with the ships all rocking there 
On the swell that, beachward brealeing, fills with hazy spray the air. 


I forget it, think you, Harry! 


Why, ‘twas there that I, you know, 


Homeward-bound, on board my steamer, said good-bye to——’ 


There is one more volume of 
poems to which we had intended 
to have devoted some discussion. 
This is ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ by 
Mr. Morris. But on reflection we 
determined that we would not mar 
our pleasure in perusing it by the 
profanation of any critical purposes. 
‘We mean to take it with us to the 

* «Constance Lorn, and other Poems.’ 
By Robert C. Caldwell. London, A. W. 
Bennett, 


* There you go.’ 

lawns and woods and waters; it 
shall beguile for us the summer 
hours, and there shall be no arriére 
pensée of reviewing to mar that 
enjoyment. George Eliot greatly 
surpasses this poet in culture, force, 
and power of metaphor; but Mr. 
Morris sings as naturally and con- 
tinuously as the birds, and it is this 
bird-note, the real poetical music, 
that we miss in George Eliot. 

If we could discuss recent fiction 
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we should have much to say re- 
specting that singular literary part- 
nership which has produced ‘ Foul 
Play” A novel that has been 
dramatised in one theatre and 
caricatured in another must needs 
have real force in it. Mr. Reade is 
a spasmodic writer, and gentlemen 
afflicted with literary spasms are 
not the most agreeable in their 
authorship. Still he is a man of 
genius and sensibility ; and it is easy 
to see that all the desperate love- 
making and the picture-painting 
about the island are p we to Mr. Reade. 
On the other hand, the points, the 
claptrap, the sensational scenes, 
the theatrical situations which are 
heaped up by a riotous theatrical 
imagination are no doubt to be 


attributed to Mr. Dion Boucicault. 
We need hardly say that there is an 
utter absence of any ethical aim or 
even of any serious purpose what- 
ever. 

It is like getting out of a crowded, 
rattling street—rabble, gas, cabs, 
and policemen—into a quiet, well- 
ordered home, to take up Legh 
Knight's ‘ Tonic Bitters.’ We may 
sincerely congratulate Miss Knight 
on having produced such a novel 
as this, so life-like in its portraiture, 
so sincere in feeling, so elevated and 
useful in tone. Simply regarded as 
a fiction, it is one of the very best 
novels which we have seen for an 
age, and much is to be learned from 
its serene humour and cheerful 
wisdom. 


OVER A FRENCH COUNTRY. 


By Wart. Brapwoop. 


*T\OUCEVILLE Grand Handi- 

cap, 500 francs each, 200 ft., 
and 10,000 francs added.’ ‘ Why, 
the race will be worth 600 to 700 
pounds, with a score subscribers and 
perhaps eight starters! I shall have 
a shot at that, and do the Exhibition 
at the same time—pay all expenses, 
and clear 600 pounds net, to start 
next season upon.’ 

So I built castles in the air as I 
lounged over the front advertise- 
ment page of ‘Bell’s Life,’ on a 
Saturday afternoon at the end of 
the summer term at Oxford. 

‘This ought to suit your book, 
Frank,’ quoth Dick Mayne, to whom 
Thad thus half aloud communicated 
my ambition; ‘it will give you 
something to do during the Long, 
and keep you out of mischief.’ 

‘When do the entries close? I 
asked; for Dick had unceremo- 
niously taken the paper out of my 
hands, to judge of the matter for 
himself, 

‘June 29th; that is Thursday 
next. You haven’t much time to 
spare. What foolery to set entries 
80 long before a race; five clear 
weeks! Why, the race won’t half 
fill at that distance of time. All the 
better for you; you will have a 


weaker field, and all the better 
chance for the added money: it is 
well worth having by itself alone. 
What shall you enter? eh, boy ?” 

‘How far is it? Give me the 
paper, you rude bear; I haven't 
half done with it.’ 

‘ Wait till your betters are served, 
young ’un. Three miles and a half 
the big race ;—there, there’s a little 
race; two miles and a half, 200 
francs each, and »,o00 added, which 
you haven't even read out. You 
mightran both the nags; old Pirate 
for the short race, and the mare for 
the long one, if you think she can 
get so far in good company.’ 

My stud was a limited one, and I 
by no means set up for keeping 
regular steeplechase horses. My 
vanity had first been tickled by 
winning a college grind or two upon 
one of my own hunters the previous 
year, as a freshman: later on I had 
ridden a winner at Aylesbury, in the 
veteran race, though my own old 
horse ran nowhere in the Under- 
graduates’ Plate; a friendly farmer, 
who had trained a horse or two 
near Wolverton, had put me up, 
much to my delight, for a mount or 
two in the autumn; and after one 
or two wins over hurdles and country 
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alike, I began to entertain rather an 
exalted idea of my own capabilities 
as trainer and jockey. Up till 
Christmas of that year I bad ridden 
nothing of my own really in public 
(for Aylesbury is half a private 
meeting, and almost entirely exempt 
from race-horse duty); but during 
the November of that date I had 
become the purchaser, at the insti- 
gation of my frien the farmer, of a 
certain little chesnut mare that had 
Jately earned to herself an evil repu- 
tation in the town of Blisworth by 
kicking herself clear of the harness, 
shafts, and tout ensemble of the local 
doctor’s four-wheeled ‘trap. The 
little devil was at a discount for 
the time being, notwithstanding her 
undeniable make and shape, and I 
became her purchaser for 27/., with 
the view of using her as a cover 
hack, and perhaps educating her as 
a light-weight hunter. No one in 
the place knew at the time of her 
real definition and pedigree, nor had 
my agricultural friend any idea of 
the jumping capabilities which she 
subsequently displayed, or I opine 
he would have speedily transferred 
her to his own stud. 

However, she came up to Oxford, 
and stood at Charley Symond’s, 
and soon had plenty of work to do 
as cover hack. Before long I found 
that when out for a general ride she 
had no disnclination to follow a 
Jead over small fences and hurdles; 
in fact, she displayed so great an 
aptitude for jumping, that I with- 
drew her from her more menial 
occupation, and gave her some 
regular schooling over Symond’s 
farm, and a few half days with the 
hounds; and after fewer falls than 
usually fall to the lot of a novitiate 
in fer ing, she became handy enough 
for me to venture upon the Bablock 
Hythe drag with her, and, still better, 
to win it the first time of asking, 
and that easily, showing a rare turn 
of speed in the last two or three 
‘water-meadows. 

She also showed her heels to a 
fair field of Oxford screws in a catch- 
weight scurry on the flat, at the end 
of the day, at the Merton grind; and 
I began to think that, malyré¢ her 
size (she stood barely fifteen hands), 
I had a nice rod in pickle for the 


Undergraduates’ race next Ayles- 
bury meeting. Dick Mayne, who, 
as a heavy weight of fourteen stone 
odd, went fairly to hounds, and had 
an eye for a steeplechaser, though 
he never risked or wasted his own 
steady weight carriers at such a 
game, entertained even a higher 
opinion of the mare than I did, and 
tried to persuade me to keep her as 
a good thing for the Liverp»ol; but 
my ambition was less thau my con- 
ceit, and I preferred keeping her for 
Aylesbury, for which she looked to 
all appearances a good thing, and 
bid fair to gratify my long-cherished 
desire of winning the Uudergra- 
duates’ Plate on my own cattle. 
For some time she was diznified by 
no cognomen, but was designated 
when wanted as ‘the little mare,’ 
till one day in February, when [ 
was schooling her from Sturdy's 
Castle, with the Heythrop pack, a 
well-known ‘ vet.,’ whom I had 
called in to examine the mare when 
T had first bought her, and who 
had endorsed my opinion that she 
was sound, and was barely five years 
old by her mouth, rode up to me 
and told me that he thought he had 
found out her history and pedi- 
gree; that a friend of his, a trainer 
from the Berkshire downs, who 
was out that day, fancied that he 
could recognize in her a certain 
filly, Blue Bell, by Daniel O'Rourke, 
out of Mayflower, who had been 
bred in the midland counties, but 
never trained, in consequence of the 
following unfortunate occurrence: 
she had been foaled contrary to ex- 
pectation during the last week of 
December, 18—, and by rule of the 
turf took her age from the following 
rst of January, and became, in 
racing parlance, a ‘ yearling ’ before 
she was a fortnight old. Any other 
horse foaled but a week later, after 
New Year’s Day, would rank for 
that year as a ‘foal,’ nor be styled a 
yearling till the following year. 
This inopportune birth of the May- 
flower filly of course ruined her for 
competition in any weight-for-age 
racing, where, as a two or three 
year old, she would have.to meet on 
even terms horses that to all intents 
and purposes were really a twelve- 
month older, and more developed 
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than herself; and this, added to 
diminutive size, found her so little 
favour, that she fetched as a ‘ two- 
year old’ a paltry twelve guineas at 
Tattersall’s, when put up for sale 
with several other really contem- 
porary yearlings, and after a sum- 
mer’s run on a farm, she was put 
into a breaker’s hands, sold to a 
butcher, rattled about by his lad for 
morning orders, and then transferred 
to the doctor’s phaeton above alluded 
to, from which, as I have shown, 
she spsedily kicked herself free. 

All this I gleaned from the ‘ vet.,’ 
the trainer, and a little later corre- 
spondence with her former owners, 
which within the week fully esta- 
blished her identity as Blue Bell, 
6 years, by Daniel O’ Rourke, out of 
Mayflower, as aforesaid. 

The trainer, struck with her ap- 

arance, pressed me hard to send 

er to his stables for preparation for 
the engagements which [ had in 
view for her; but I, confining my 
aspirations to ‘ hunters’’ races only 
for the present, for which the quali- 
fication of ‘not having been in a 
training-stable’ for some definite 
period is geuerally required, pre- 
ferred to keep her myself, and pre- 
pare her under my own care, or 
rather in truth under that of 
Adam Bone, an old family stud- 
groom, who had been especially 
sent up with me by my careful 
mother to ‘ take care’ of me and my 
horseflesh. 

Blue Bell turned out all that I 
could wish; she won a brace of col- 
lege grinds, and justified the odds 
of 2 tor on her for the Undergra- 
duates’ race by winning, hard held, 
by a couple of lengths: she also 
won a huuters’ race at a suburban 
steeplechase meeting, and tempted 
my ambition to pat her for the 
principal handicap at a well-known 
south country meeting during April. 
The handicapper favoured her with 
10 st. 8 Ib. only, and deeming the 
thing a moral fur her, I backed her, 
contrary to my usual custom, for as 
much as a‘ pony’ fur the race. She 
an! my pride both got a fall; not 
that it was her fault, poor little 
lady! far from it; but 1, who had 
got to fancy myself quite able to 
dispense with the usual 5 lb. allow- 


ance from professional to gentleman 
riders, rode in a careless way close 
behind a nasty shifty brute, deno- 
minated Maniac, who seldom or 
never got over a country without 
some refusal or display of vice. I 
knew his tendencies well enough, 
and still more that his swerve, when 
it came, was invariably to the left, 
yet in my thonghtless folly I put 
none of my wisdom into practice 
when it came to the scratch. The 
course was a ‘left-hand’ one, ¢. e., 
a curve to the left. I noticed that 
all other jockeys took for the first 
mile an unaccountably wide sweep 
to the right at each bend, but in my 
stupidity never divined the true 
reason thereof. Closely I shaved 
the flags on the left, Maniac close 
on my whip hand, and while I was 
chuckling and hugging myself to- 
wards the bend of the first round of 
the ground that I was saving at 
each turn from the rest of the tield, 
the time of retribution came. Ma- 
niac’s temper failed him at last, and 
with a sharp swerve at a small arti- 
ficial fence in the tnrn home, he 
knocked myself and Blue Bell in a 
heap into the ditch, whence we were 
extricated uninjured, afier the race 
had swept over us, by the mass of 
the British populace that invariably 
spring out of the ground as it were 
to crowd round the scene of any 
catastrophe upon a race-course, no 
matter how far distant from the 
grand stand booths the full may 
have been. 

This was about the end of the 
season, and beyond that she had 
won cleverly at Bullingdon some 
few times during the sa:mmer-tim», 
Blue Bell had had little asked of 
her for more than two months, up 
to the date of the interlude in ques- 
tion between Dick Mayne and my- 
self. 

Pirate, the horse alluded to by 
Dick, was a fair middle-class steeple- 
chaser, the joint property of both of 
us. He had won two or three small 
local hunt races in his own coun‘ry 
in weak company under a former 
owner, and had then been pro- 
moted to handicap duty over three- 
mile courses and further, in which 
he disappointed his owner. Dick 
had a shrewd eye for a horse, and 
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from seeing the animal run during 
the winter in a big, long-distance 
handicap, for which he only ran the 
ruck, tiring to nothing in the last 
half-mile, and showing temper, 
divined that a two-mile course, and 
to make his own running, might 
produce a different result with him, 
and persuading me to go shares in 
him, obtained him for a hundred 
pounds; and the animal soon satis- 
fied Dick and myself that he could 
‘stay’ two miles, though three were 
too far for him, by winning a couple 
of sol. plates over the shorter dis- 
tance, with his ears cocked, in the 
commonest of canters, and thus 
still further augmenting my score of 
winning mounts for the season. 

The inevitable resuit of the con- 
versation above referred to between 
myself and Dick was a stroll arm- 
in-arm into Holywell Street, an in- 
spection of the stables, and confabu- 
lation with Adam Bone. 

That Blue Bell could be got fit 
for the race in question there was 
no doubt. She had been in regular 
exercise during the whole summer, 
and would tako but little ‘ winding- 
up;’ but Pirate had had such an 
easy time of it for the last ten weeks 
that it really seemed a moot point 
whether he could be brought fit in 
time, and but for the fact that his 
rather currish temper was betier 
suited by running him rather in 
‘jolly’ condition than ‘fine drawn,’ 
his case would have been hopeless. 

However, Dick and I made up 
our minds to go, gave orders to 
Adam to get his charges as fit as 
he could during the ensuing month, 
and loafed down to the river, where 
the college eight, in training for 
Henley regatta, then imminent, 
were growling at ‘bow’s’ absence, 
and gave me no cordial welcome 
for keeping them thus waiting half 
an hour beyond time. 

The French handicapper was 
even more lenient than I had anti- 
cipated, and the announcement of 
ro st. 6 lb. as Blue Bell’s weight, 
and 11 st. 2 lb. for the Pirate in 
his race, decided us upon ‘accept- 
ing. Thus it was that on the 
evening of the 3rd of August Dick 
Mayne, myself, and Cresswell, of 
the same college, whose name has 


‘ere this been chronicled in the pages 


of ‘London Society,’ after a social 
and elaborate feed at the Grand Ho- 
tel, and a drawling drive in the 
craziest of fiacres, disembarked at 
the Parisian terminus of the Chemin 
de fer du Midi en route for Douce- 
ville. The journey was tedious and 
suitry ; no need to inflict its recapitu- 
lation upon the reader. The prin- 
cipal hotel of the fashionable water- 
ing-place which was our destina- 
tion was extortionate, yet not so 
uncleanly as might have been anti- 
cipated. We had engaged our 
stabling some weeks in advance, 
and Adam, after much tribulation 
at the diet and language of ‘ furrin’ 
parts, had arrived with his stud 
some three days before us, so as to 
give them time to recover the effects 
of the journey and voyage. 

We had telegraphed to him of our 
advent, and had scarcely returned 
from a morning swim that soothed 
the weariness of our midnight travel, 
and commenced a heavy déjeuner a 
la fourchette, when Adam, with the 
privileged indifference of an old 
family retainer, stalked into our 
breakfast-room, and, with a hope 
that ‘ Master Frank’ was well, and 
his ‘sarvice’ to the ‘gen’lmen, 
began to grumble indiscriminately 
at rail,’road, sea voyage, furrin lingo, 
and furrin victuals, and furrin corn ; 
the condemnation of the latter item 
seemed the more important item of 
the lot, and we were aghast to hear 
that the oats offered for consump- 
tion at the stables which we had 
bespoken were mouldy, husky, ‘ not 
thirty pounds to the bushel, not 
they, never seed such rubbish, fit to 
break a ’orse’s wind in no time.’ 

Having worked up our anxiety to 
concert- pitch, Adam stolidly added, 
by way of parenthesis, ‘that he 
knowed how it ’ud be afore he 
came,’ and had brought a sack of 
‘his own’ corn (my mother’s), to set 
the French ostlers at defiance; more- 
over, having little faith in French 
locks or continental probity, he had 
also brought ‘ in his pocket, not to 
pay no dooty,’ a brace of good Eng- 
lish staples and padlocks with which 
to secure the night-hours of his nags. 
The latter were well, ‘ leastways 
Pirate had had a bit of a cough, 
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but it was most gone,’ and ‘ the 
wur as hard as nails, it 
wur.’ The latter contingency seemed 
to disturb neither of my compa- 
nions, who had come to look on, and 
not to ride; but it made me think for 
a minute or two upon the possibility 
of a broken bone or two if I chanced 
another such a cropper as when I 
had last ridden Blue Bell over a 
country. As to the horses, though 
both of them were good performers 
through ‘dirt, they were, moreover, 
sound on their legs as when they 
were foaled, and had no objection to 
hearing their feet rattle. As matter 
of precaution, Adam had brought 
new elastic bandages to take unne- 
cessary strains off the back sinews. 

After breakfast we hired & ‘ trap’ 
of the most nondescript construc- 
tion, drawn by a pair of lumber- 
necked, slack-loined French screws, 
and proceeded to reconnoitre the 
course, some two miles distant. It 
did not come up to my idea of a 
steeplechase course; at first sight 
the obstacles looked mere nothings, 
but on closer examination I could 
see that, though in hunting the 
veriest pony could have jumped any 
of them, some of them were so 
awkwardly placed or approached as 
to make them really criticai when 
taken at racing pace, especially upon 
an awkward horse, or by @ rider 
that had no ‘ hands.’ 

I rather piqued myself upon my 
powers of handling a horse at a 
fence, but my coneeit was fostered 
rather by the fact that the two 
horses in question, on whom most 
of my late mounts had been, had 
mouths like silk and manners like 
M.P.’s (always excepting those of 
the Opposition and John Bright, 
upon the bear-garden night of May 
7th, 1868). The soi] was light and 
sandy, calculated to raise a consider- 
able dust in the teeth of tailing 
horses, but making the going softer 
than Adam’s lucubrations had led 
me to anticipate. The fences were 
of all varieties. There was a very 
low stone wall, with ditch towards, 
taken on a sharp curve, a brook of 
about ten feet intersecting the 
course, and thus to be jumped twice 
each time round, a post and rails of 
no height, but with a longish drop 


on the farther side, and four or five 
ordinary thorn fences. On the fur- 
ther side of the course there were 
four or five obstacles of an anoma- 
lous and decidedly local character ; 
they were each composed of a broad 
three-foot bank on the near side and 
a wide and deep-dug ditch on the 
far side; no stick or stone of any 
sort used in their composition, but 
pure earthworks. If taken at a 
‘ fly,” they would be decidedly the 
biggest jumps in the place, and, 
from the want of a very visible 
margin to the commencement of the 
rise of the bank, a horse’s eye might 
be deceived in the take off, or be 
thrown out of his stride when hur- 
ried at them. By a hunter accus- 
tomed to a bank country, such as 
Surrey, South Berks, Holderness, 
and some such parts of England, 
they would easily be taken ‘on and 
off, but, from their very simplicity, 
they might well, in the hurry of 
racing, confound a steeplechaser 
who had never seen the like before, 
The whole lot of them lay close 
together, with, on the average, not 
more than one hundred yards be- 
tween each of them. In the whole 
circuit of the course, of two miles 
in length, there were seventeen 
fences. The ugliest of all I have 
still to describe: a bond fide double, 
an ordinary hunting-fence, but most 
uncanny for steeplechasing — the 
first fence after the brook on the 
near side of the course to the spec- 
tators—consisting of a low post and 
rails, raised bank, and rails again at 
the bottom of the bank, by no means 
too big a fence for a fresh horse to 
take in his stride at a fly, but enough 
to trip many a tried one, or puzzle 
a clumsy one to hop on and off at 
racing pace. The ‘run in’ was a 
short three hundred yards of grass 
up astiffincline. By the time that 
we had finished reconnoitring, Adam 
came up, riding Pirate and leading 
the Blue Bell saddled for me, and 
we proceeded to give them a gallop 
of a mile and a half over the light 
sandy garden soil that lay beyond 
the further side of the course, and 
we took them, for the sake of prac- 
tice, over the line of banks and 
fences of which I have spoken, 
taking a track parallel to the course 
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and, so far as it extended, exactly 
similar to it. I was pleased to find 
how easily the Blue Bell negotiated 
these obstacles, novel though they 
were to her, ronning up to the top 
of the banks like a rabbit and then, 
without the least hang or pause in 
her stride, dropping herself over 
the ditches beyond, and going on 
instantaneously in her stride. Evi- 


dently this sort of country suited 
her, and unless her antagonists were 
equally au fait at this sort of fences 
she would gain several strides upon 
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them each time they came round 
this side of the course. 

So far satisfied, we drove back to 
our hotel, leaving Adam to follow 
slowly; and I, finding myself at 
scale some two pounds overweight, 
after a rather loose dict for the last 
three or four days, proceeded to 
flannelize and to ‘lard the lean 
earth,’ as IT ran a couple of miles in 
heavy drift sand along an unfre- 
quented part of the beach, where I 
hoped to escape observation. On 
my return, Dick informed us that 
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no less than three of the gendar- 
merie had turned out, carefully to 
scrutinize my movements from the 
main road, which ran a quarter of a 
mile distant, and having watched 
me to the end of my performance, 
had departed, shaking their heads 
in earnest confabulation. 

We abjured the table d’héte for 
the evening, and patronized an 
ornamental café that fronted the 
esplanade, such as it was. I turned 
in early, for the sake of my nerves, 
but Dick and Cresswell returned to 
the salons of the café; and while the 


former employed the later hours in 
winning, after some close fighting, 
a couple of francs from a seedy- 
looking scoundrel at the ‘cannon’ 
game of billiards, the latter boldly 
pitted himself at écarté against a 
monsieur, who introduced himself 
as ‘Le Comte Mayonne,’ and who, 
after cutting and turning up kings 
with wondrovs facility for the space 
of an hour end a half, cleaned our 
friend out of eleven hundred francs, 
and was only prevented from still 
further increasing bis plunder by 
the exhaustion of Cresswell’s 
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breeches pockets, and Dick’s crusty 
yefusal to ‘lend him a damned 
halfpenny to play the fool with that 
blackguard.’ ; 
The racing did not commence till 
3°30 P.M. upon the morrow ; and the 
first race upon the programme was 
the ‘ Prix de l’été,’ of two and a half 
miles, in which Pirate and I were to 
perform. The result of this race 
would give us a fair inkling into 
our chances for the second, the big 
race; for though Pirate’s better- 
known merits had caused the handi- 
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capper to flatter him with 11st. 2lb. 
on his back, whereas Blue Bell 
escaped with rost. 6lb. on hers, yet 
we knew well enough that the latter 
could give her companion a stone in 
private at home, even over a short 
course, and hold him safe into the 
bargain. 

The Clerk of the Course (an emi- 
grant Englishman, formerly, I be- 
lieve, the sporting correspondent 
and prophet of a well-known daily 
paper, till sundry defaults in the 
Ring and elsewhere caused him to 
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seek new and more congenial em- 
ployment over Channel) managed 
to get us all weighed in with excel- 
lent punctuality. The field was not 
@ strong one—six starters only. 
The Ruffian, an exported English 
steeplechaser of fair middle-class 
pretensions, carried top weight at 
12st. 2lb.; and his chance would by 
no means be extinguished by that 
burden, on his own account, but for 
the fact that his new owner, Mon- 
sicur Fleurmont, the ees 
and only son of a bourgeois banker 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LXXx. 


of Paris, had aspired himself to 
pilot his steed to victory, with about 
as much pretension to seat, style, or 
horsemanship as many an affluent 
tailor or baberdasher who emulously 
mounts his weight-carrying hunter 
vice 
himself and his inside for a day’s 
jolting and tumbling with the West 
Kent or Old Surrey fox-hounds. 


the shopboard, and nerves 


J. Rosse, one of the best pro- 


fessionals from England, had been 
retained for Amour Propre, a French 
performer, one glance at whose sus- 
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picious-looking forelegs seemed ‘to 
belie any hope that he would carry 
his 11st. 7lb. with any success on 
such hard ground. A young Prus- 
sian officer, with a really good seat, 
rode Blueboy, a perfect hunter, lately 
sold at Tattersall’s for 500 guineas, 
but rather deficient in pace, and de- 
cidedly too ‘jolly’ in condition to be 
able to hold his own in a strong-run 
race. Two other light-weight ani- 
mals of about selling-race pre- 
tensions and English extraction, 
and ridden by native jockeys, made 
up the complement of competitors. 

We had to start half a mile be- 
yond the stand, come past it, round 
and in to the winning-post, avoid- 
ing the double and nearer brook the 
first time by starting just in front 
of them. In the preliminary canter 
I noticed Amour Propre’s very 
tender way of going, and augured 
ill for his progress in some of the 
hard fields; and Blueboy seemed to 
go too slow to give me any uneasi- 
ness. Monsieur Fleurmont gave 
me great hopes from the energetic 
way in which he jumped up and 
down in the saddle, and I con- 
sidered the selling platers already 
hors de combat. There were two 
respectable English bookmakers in 
the enclosure, with whom, at my 
request, Dick obtained 30 to 10 
about Pirate’s chances. 

We started; at the first fence one 
of the latter, who had bolted with 
a lead, whipped short round, shot 
his jockey on to the further side of 
the fence without injuring him, and 
threw all of us out except Blueboy 
and the other plater. J. Rosse 
blasphemed horribly as we got 
straight with all speed, and took 
the obstacle almost standing, neck 
and neck, just landing clear of the 
brains of the dismounted jockey, 
who was foolishly trying to scramble 
out of the ditch, instead of lying 
still till we had cleared him. The 
Ruffian followed us close, passed us 
like a flash of lightning in the next 
field, his head well down, pulling 
like a grampus, his jockey with one 
foot out of the stirrup and a tight 
hold of the breastplate. The pace 
was fairly good, and Blueboy and 
the plater came back to us before 
we had gone a mile. Amour Propre 
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jumped very tenderly, losing ground 
each time he landed; and by the 
time we reached the first brook 
Ruffian was in front, myself second, 
and the rest close up behind. The 
plater, who was feeling the effects 
of the pace, chanced the next fence, 
and came a ‘ burster’ to the ground; 
Monsieur Fleurmont, who by this 
time had begun to gain control over 
Ruffian, seemed so pleased at his 
ascendancy, that he stuck in his 
spurs vigorously and shoved the 
old horse along at increased pace, 
soon tailing off Blueboy, who fenced 
superbly, and Amour Propre, who 
went as tenderly as a cat on oyster- 
shells. Old Pirate was pulling 
hard at the last brook, and the Ruf- 
fian’s tail was beginning to elevate 
itself: he floundered a little on 
landing, and while his jockey was 
scrambling back from his: neck to 
the saddle I made up ground, and 
was close at his quarters as we 
reached the formidable double. I 
pulled the old grey together at a 
reduced pace, that he might take it 
cleanly, on and off. The French- 
man kicked away at old Ruffian, 
shook his elbows, slacked his rein, 
and charged to do it in afly. Of 
course the poor old beast, dead 
blown, could not rise to it; he 
struck the near rail, chested the 
bank, rolled in a heap sideways 
through the next rail, blundering 
forwards to my left at the same 
moment, just in time to shove his 
head under Pirate’s hoofs as the 
latter dropped neatly off the bank 
over the further rail, and to 
bring us both staggering and scram- 
bling to earth a dozen yards further 
on. The Frenchman, with his leg 
imprisoned under Ruffian, who was 
too blown to stir yet awhile, shouted 
like a maniac. The crowd cheered 
and shrieked with delight at the 
catastrophe. I had held tight to 
old Pirate’s reins, and was not long 
in getting back to the saddle, but 
before I could sit down and set him 
going again Blueboy and Amour 
Propre were past me, sailing six 
lengths away. Pirate raced over 
the next two fences in first-rate 
style and charged the last fence but 
one, a deep drop, alongside of Amour 
Propre, whose tender legs could not 
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stand this last infliction at in- 
creased pace, and down the old 
sinner came, shaking Rosse con- 
siderably. The Prussian, who was 
not such a fool as I had hoped, was 
shoving Blueboy along at a better 
pace than I gave the animal credit 
of possessing, evidently determined 
to make no waiting race of it. Pirate 
took the last fence a couple of 
lengths in the rear, and then, an- 
swering at first to my call upon 
him, stretched his neck and shot 
up in a hundred yards to Blueboy’s 
girths; but the cheering of the 
crowd as we came close to the stand 
seemed to recall former races and 
punishment to his memory and 
to evoke his sulky temper; lay- 
ing his ears back, he would try no 
more, and was beaten a length by 
the judge’s fiat. The performance 
was not a bad one, considering 
his fall and disappointment at the 
start, but no doubt he could hate 
won ‘easily had his heart only been 
in the right place in the last dozen 
strides. 

Disappointed though we all were 
at our failure in this race, the form 
of Blue Bell, as compared through 
Pirate’s capabilities, looked good 
enough to give us great hopes for 
the next race. 

Dick, knowing so well Pirate’s 
uncertain temper, had trusted him 
with no money of his own; Cress- 
well, who had replenished his 
finances by drawing eight hundred 
francs from me, had the pleasure 
of handing over two hundred of the 
same to his friend the Count, who 
had cordially renewed his acquaint- 
ance on the course in the morning, 
had professed himself an enthusi- 
astic admirer of ‘Le Sport,’ and 
had in the most accommodating 
manner laid the odds against the 
grey to a point longer than those 
currently offered by the English 
bookmakers in the Ring. 

A local race of no direct interest 
to ourselves, except for the multi- 
tudinous ‘croppers’ which it evoked, 
came next for Tecision. Then followed 
the piece de résistance of the whole 
meeting, the ‘Grand Prix de Douce- 
ville.’ 


Ont of thirty-seven horses handi- 
capped for the event, twenty-two 
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had accepted, and a baker’s dozen 
of the same now came to the post, 
set forth on the card as follows :— 


at. 
. The Duke of Arran’s Beelzebub 12 
2. Nat. B. Robinson’s Merry Lad 11 
3. Mons. Rousillon’s Coup Juste. 11 
" — Coup dil, 11 
5. The Duke of Arran’s Maynooth 11 
}. Le Comte de Margaux’s Epsom 
Downs . e 
- Mons. Henry's Canaille 
. Mr. J. Daudle’s Coverside. 
9. Le Vicomte de Canazou’s Crayon 
. Mr. Frank ’s Blue Bell 
- Mons. Burke’s Garryowen. 
2. Comte de Vellane’s La Gloire , 
3. Mons. Morrette’s Vanity 


8 will be seen from the list, many 
of the horses were of English birth 
and nomenclature ; all were of Eng- 
lish blood. The owners also com- 
prised many English as well as con- 
tinental sportsmen. The riders, 
with the exception of Nos. 3, 6, and 
7, who were steered by their owners, 
were all ridden by natives of the 
United Kingdom. The owner of 
No. 11, though designating himself 
a Monsieur, was an acclimatised 
Irishman. The Simon Pure of the 
Duke of Arran’s two was Maynooth, 
who was ridden by a ‘gentleman’ 
rider, perhaps one of the best, whe- 
ther of professionals or otherwise, 
that could be found anywhere; but 
whose claims to the real title of ‘ gen- 
tleman’ rider were, according to the 
notions of some of us, if not of the 
Grand National Steeple-chase Com- 
mittee of England, to say the least, 
open to criticism. True, he had 
ridden a winner of the Liverpool, 
and was closely connected with the 
stable of a certain sporting peer, 
whose repute, whether social or 
moral, was none of the most exalted. 
And ‘Mr. James’ could, when 
wanted, ‘stop’ a horse with a skill 
that would do credit to the best 
rope-trick performer among pro- 
fessionals, if we may judge from the 
eccentric running of this identical 
Liverpool winner in ‘ Mr. James’s’ 
hands during the autumn previous 
to the victory; and Mr. James, 
though precluded by his denomina- 
tion of ‘gentleman’ from legally 
claiming any remuneration for his 
services, which it must be con- 

K 2 
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fessed were always worth having, 
was not by any means above taking 
indirect pay for his mounts. Asa 
matter of course his ‘expenses’ 
were allowed him, and those on a 
most liberalscale. The usual way of 
squaring accounts with him was for 
his employer for the time being to 
put him on a pony (25/.) to a shil- 
ling upon his mount, or to back the 
horse for him for a rol. note, which 
1ol., in the event of the bet being 
lost, Mr. James was, as an un- 
derstood thing, never expected to 
pay. One unsophisticated owner of 
horses, to wit, my friend the farmer, 
of whom I spoke a few pages back, 
obtained the services of Mr. James 
to ride for him a farmers’ race. 
Estimating that functionary by his 
official designation rather than by 
his real character, he never dreamt 
of insulting him by offers of pay- 
ment, thanked him with great em- 
pressement for undertaking the 
mount, and offered to show him 
such hospitality as his farm at the 
Old Grange could afford, (good cheer, 
as I can prove from experience). 
Mr. James, with nonchalance, de- 
clined the proffer of a bed and pro- 
vender, and intimated his intention 
of taking up his quarters at a first- 
class hotel in the neighbourhood. 
Just before the bell for saddling 
rang, Mr. James requested the loan 
of a rol. note from the farmer, which 
was of course instantaneously com- 
plied with. The race was won, and 
the farmer B gay although the 
latter opened his eyes slightly at 
receiving by post, a day or two 
later, abill as long as his arm from 
the landlord of the Royal Hotel, 
sent in to Mr. C—— ‘ by Mr. James’ 
directions.’ He paid it without 
demur, assuming such dealings to 
be the custom with ‘ these gen‘lmen 
riders.’ Nay, more, highly esteem- 
ing the skill and jockeyship of Mr. 
James, he made a further request 
for the favour of similar services a 
week later. While weighing in, Mr. 
James, as on the previous occasion, 
made his request for the loan of 
another r1o/. note, and the farmer, 
while complying to oblige his friend, 
remarked that this further sum 
made up 20. which he had ad- 
vanced. 


‘Eh, what?’ quoth Mr. James. 

‘I thought I lent you another rol,, 
sir, the last time you were so good 
as to ride for me at ——, and then 
this will make 20/.; you are quite 
welcome to the advance, I’m sure, 
sir, if it is of any convenience to 
you.’ 

‘Ten pounds, eh! advanced? 
said Mr. James, in astonishment; 
‘didn’t I win the Clayhithe Stakes 
for you that day ?” 

‘ To be sure you did, sir; my duty 
to you, and right well you rode too; 
and I hope we shall do as well 
again this time.’ 

‘Well, then, if I won, what the 
d——1 more do you want?’ and the 
worthy farmer, opening his eyes and 
mouth wider than ever, held his 
peace and said no more. Heassisted 
his gentleman-jockey to carry his 
cloths and weights to the paddock, 
and saddled in solemn silence. Mr. 
James differed with the farmer as 
to the qualities of the horse he was 
riding, and though requested to 
‘come through strong’ a mile from 
home, made a waiting race to the 
last fence, and was beaten for speed 
in the run in. A new light came 
into the farmer’s agricultural brain, 
and as he informed me a few 
months luter, when, to his then 
surprise I declined his offer of re- 
imbursement of travelling expenses 
when I had come to a suburban 
meeting to ride for him, ‘ Such jocks 
as that Muster James cost a deal 
more than a real professional, and 
won’t ride to orders after all. They 
know too much for me.’ 

Maynooth was made the favourite 
at 5 to 2 fortherace. Vanity, Merry 
Lad, and Crayon were also fancied 
by the public. Blue Bell started at 
a fair price, of 10 and 12 to 1, and 
I put on her more than I usually 
risked upon a race, 20/., in confi- 
dence, and on the strength of tho 
long price. Except by our clique 
she was hardly backed at all, but 
one of the bookmakers, who had 
seen her run on a previous occasion, 
rather ‘saved’ upon her, suspect- 
ing her merits, and prevented her 
standing at even a longer price, a8 
she might well have done consider- 
ing how little money really was in- 
vested upon her. 
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Cresswell, disdaining a share of 
my 11 to 1, accepted a liberal 
3000 francs to 200 from his friend 
the Count, who ew himself 
anxious to give his ‘cher ami sa 
revanche’ for his losses hitherto. 
Adam and Dick superintended my 
weighing-in and saddling, and Blue 
Bell was so cocky that she nearly 
brained an inquisitive monsieur 
who was prying in the vicinity of 
her heels just at the critical moment 
when Adam tickled her in tighten- 
ing the surcingle. 

We had to go once round and 
three-quarters round, starting half 
a mile beyond the winning-posts, 
crossing each brook twice, and the 
double twice also. 

Beelzebub made the running at a 
tremendous pace for the first two 
miles, to serve his stable-companion 
Maynooth, who delighted in a 
strong-run race. The latter and 
myself lay close together all through 
the first round, well up in the front 
rank, and casualties to Garryowen, 
Crayon, Coup Juste, and Epsom 
Downs, the rider of the jatter of 
which cut a pure ‘ voluntary’ at the 
first brook, reduced the dimensions 
of the field somewhat. The pace 
told upon most of the others; and 
by the time that Beelzebub resigned 
the lead to his companion, a little 
more than a mile from home, there 
were only the favourite, Merry Lad, 
myself, and Vanity left in the race; 
the rest had either fallen, lost their 
riders, or pulled up from hopeless 
pursuit. The earth-banks and 
ditches, which I have described 
before, on the further side of the 
course, had favoured Blue Bell im- 
mensely in the first round, so much 
80 that, for the time being, the pace 
at which she negotiated them 
brought her up alongside of Beel- 
zebub, from which position I pulled 
her back so soon as we again en- 
countered the more ordinary fences. 
As we approached them the second 
time, I felt that it was time to in- 
crease the pace and take advantage 
of her ry and closing with 
Maynooth at the first bank, had 
gained a couple of lengths of him 
before he had landed and got again 
into his stride. The ‘gentleman 
rider’ set him going, and he was at 


my girths by the next bank, but the 
same process was repeated at each 
bank, and by the time the last was 
cleared and we were in full sail for 
the brook, I had a lead of three 
lengths, and Maynooth was none the 
better to the pace at which he had 
been pushed in the small enclosures 
to make up for lost ground after 
each landing. He and Vanity now 
made a push to collar me, and 
landed over the brook not a length 
in my rear, themselves neck and 
neck. We reached the double, on 
and off which Blue Bell hopped 
like a cat. 

‘Out of the way there,’ hailed 
James to Rosse, who was riding 
Vanity, as, with all the importance 
of a Liverpool winner riding a 
duke’s favourite, he picked his place 
on the bank, slightly in Vanity’s 
track, and expected the latter to 
make way for him. 

‘ See you d—d first,’ quoth Rosse, 
stolidly, as they both rose to it half 
a length in my rear, on the whip 
hand, amid the yells of the French 
canaille, and cannoned heavily 
against each other as they landed, 
Vanity blundering clean on to her 
head, and Maynooth bounding off on 
to Blue Bell, saving himself from a 
fall but nearly spilling us instead. 
We both got to work again at once, 
Maynooth a length ahead, Vanity 
losing a good three lengths by the 
catastrophe, and coming on along- 
side of Merry Lad. By the next two 
fences I had made up my lost 
ground, and shooting a neck in 
front as we came to the last fence, 
had the satisfaction of seeing that 
James was hard at work upon his 
horse to enable him to hold his 
own. Blue Bell had lots left in her, 
and quitting him without an effort 
in the straight, galloped home an 
easy winner by two lengths, with 
hardly a spur-mark upon her; 
Merry Lad and Vanity third and 
fourth, but each pulling up after 
the last fence. 

Old Adam relaxed his stolid fea- 
tures to a smile of welcome as he 
met Blue Bell to lead her back to 
the enclosure, where I weighed in 
all right, and received the chagrined 
congratulations of one or two of the 
French stewards. 
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Meanwhile Mr. James, having also 
weighed in, found himself furiously 
assailed by the aggrieved rider of 
Vanity, who, though a lighter weight 
than the gentleman rider, was a 
wiry sort of customer, full of pluck, 
and went at his enemy like a fight- 
ing-cock, planting well between the 
eyes, and splitting his nether lip 
before they were separated. Rosse 
loudly inveighed against James’s un- 
justifiable jostle, which, he averred, 
alone prevented him from winning 
(not that I think he could have had 
any chance against Blue Bell, who 
won with plenty of weight in hand), 
and stigmatized James as ‘one of 
they “ gen’leman” thieves as takes 
the bread out of our mouths.’ 

M. Morrette, for whom Rosse had 
ridden, being one of the stewards, 
the arm of the law was not called in, 
and order was restored; Rosse led 
away in conversation by his em- 
ployer, and James provided with 
towel and cold water to repair da- 
mages. 

The ‘ Ring,’ such as it was, won 
largely by the victory of Blue Bell; 
for our clique, who alone backed 
her, were but modest speculators. 
M. Morrette was eager to buy her, 
but my enthusiasm for her pre- 
vented my accepting his liberal offer 
of nearly eighteen thousand frances 
for her; however, the affair led to a 
deal, and, before the day was out, 
Dick and I disposed of old Pirate, 
whose currish temper had not struck 
M. Morrette’s observation so much 
as his style of galloping and really 
fair performance in the first race, 
under the difficulties of a fall for 
which he was not to blame, and a 
disappointment to boot at the first 
fence. Dick protested that he was 
such an uncertain brute that though 
sometimes he might win by a mile, 
yet that if a donkey got alongside of 
him in the last hundred yards, he 
would lay his ears back and refuse 
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to try. After a fair amount of hag- 
gling, we considered ourselves well- 
rid of the horse at fifteen thousand 
francs (60ol.), infinitely more than 
he would ever have fetched in Eng- 
land, and a clear saving of the ex- 
pense of taking him home again. 
The rest of the racing had little 
interest for us, and before the race 
was done we turned to leave the 
course, having at last found Cress- 
well, who had been missing for an 
hour or two, and, on his appear- 
ance, we elicited by degrees the 
fact that, to his disgust, his 
friend the Comte was non est by 
the time that I had weighed in, 
having left his side for a minute as 
I passed the post, to ‘speak to a 
lady,’ and been invisible ever since. 
His suspicions baving been at last 
aroused by the non-appearance of 
his friend and his three thousand 
francs, he had appealed to a com- 
missary of police, who, after a de- 
scription of the personnel of the 
Count, informed Cresswell that he 
had been sold by a well-known 
‘ escroc, who, if he would attend to 
prosecute, should be duly captured 
and punished ; for the French law— 
better in this respect than our own 
—punishes ‘ welshing’ as fraud, in- 
stead of tacitly endorsing it, as do 
our authorities of Great Britain. 
However, no news of the ‘escroc’ 
were forthcoming by ‘the morrow; 
and deeming that ‘le jeu ne vaut 
pas la chandelle,’ we left him in 
peace, and returned to Paris by an 
afternoon train: thence, after an idle 
evening in the Mabille,a morning 
start for the coast, and brisk north- 
west breeze that disturbed our in- 
testinal equilibrium more than we 
bargained for, of our day’s sojourn 
at Long’s, inspection of central 
fires and cartridges, previous to a 
journey by the ‘Limited,’ for the 
campaign of the rath, perscribere 
], 


‘ ¥ 
ongum est, 
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SKETCHES AT HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


EEPS about the Opera are inte- 

resting but contradictory. In- 
specting the Great Pyramid is mono- 
tonous and easily-compassed work 
in comparison. ‘The traveller, with 
lamp and guide in a great theatre 
such as Her Majesty’s Opera, must 
on the very threshold look closely 
to his feet, for he quits the domain 
of friendly daylight, like Columbus, 
on a queer voyage of discovery, and 
he tempts darkness and dangers of 
no less insidious and formidable 
character. Terrors await him in a 
theatre as in- the realm of the 
gnomes, or in the winding passages 
of a wild feudal castle, mighty in 
its brooding recesses. He dives 
into hidden, deep recesses of 
seemingly endless vaults, where 
gigantic water-pipes, of a certain 
dusky gloss, lie wreathed and curled 
about like snakes. Here he lights 


upon the nearer or remoter glitter 
of some tinselled scene, answering 
with the instant and faint glow to 
the coruscating, inquisitive sum- 


mons of the passing lantern. Shining 
gems suggest treasures which black 
serpents lie supinely guarding. 
Quitting this eternal ‘property 
realm of darkness and of night’ the 
explorer mounts to the singular 
‘barrel-loft,’ and he therein gropes 
his way as amidst the pulleys and 
the cordage of some first-rate line- 
of-battle ship. Through traps in 
the roof he looks down upon a dimi- 
nished world below. He must twist 
himself through a network of ropes 
and pass in array the series of sus- 
pended beams extending through 
three lofty stories. All forms an 
apparent tangle, in comparison with 
which the ropes of the ‘Flying 
Dutchman’ would cease to be a 
puzzle. The traveller must shudder 
along dizzy single-plank bridges at 
an awful height. He must essay a 
line of yet more awful slenderness 
for his feet than a single pine laid 
for a pass betwixt mountain-peaks 
amidst clouds. He traces indeed 
something that suggests the spider- 
work architecture of a dream, with 
fenii as the propelling and the not- 
to-be-contradicted force. Painfully 


must he insert himself between 
scissor-like beams at the risk of 
the sudden closing through him of 
the gleaming glaives; and he must 
struggle into recesses which the 
unguided eye would never have 
discovered, but through which he 
finds the only outlet to escape. He 
must peer, with his handkerchief 
over his nose, like some neophyte 
Rasselas, into grim iron tanks like 
caldrons for crocodiles, and he must 
essay the perspective of Egyptian- 
like, interminable  store-reoms, 
choked with the forgotten glories 
of the spectacles of the bygone 
time. 

Nor is this all; for when at last, 
wearied with constant but most de- 
vious locomotion, he finds himself 
once more approaching daylight, he 
will be told, and with truth, that 
he has seen a good deal, but that 
he has not yet penetrated to one- 
half of the wonders of Her Majesty’s 
Opera; and by the time that the 
querist reaches the stage-door and 
descries the familiar, welcome street 
again he will feel that he does not 
understand one-quarter of the vivify- 
ing system which is at work in the 
immense establishment, waking it all 
to the daily life the effects of which 
we with so much pleasure witness 
safe on the other side of the orchestra. 
For the orchestra line is a rigid line 
which divides the real from the 
aérial world—the world of facts 
from the world of fancy. 

The feelings of an imaginative or 
contemplative person are entirely 
dissimilar when he is before or be- 
hind the scenes at a theatre. A 
single door, a step, makes all the 
difference. Wax-lights and white 
pocket-handkerchiefs, carpets and 
carriages, give place to dust and 
devils, to cobwebs, canvas, and car- 
penters. You have left the realm 
of silks and perfumes, and are now 
in that of water-jugs and pewter 
pots. Behind that silk-covered door 
is a workshop, all dishabille, paper 
caps, and grimy hands, with inter- 
jected respectability. The change 
is sudden. You have no middle 
world of preparation between a May- 
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fair drawing-room and a Whitechapel 
factory. 

That phrase ‘ behind the scenes,’ 
applied indeed as it can be to all 
the scenes of civilised life and to 
all the double-sided personal history 
which men lead in the world, con- 
veys much, but it will never hint 
the strangeness and the dinginess of 
the half of a theatre behind the cur- 
tain. Even the initiated, though as 
it were ‘to the manner born,’ do 
not altogether get over the dif- 
ference. You sink suddenly in the 
transfer two-score degrees in your 
estimation of a theatre. If seeing 
things on the wrong side be a plea- 
sure, this is surely such. Suppose 
a grand picture in its great gold 
frame be suddenly turned, and you 
are set to view the wood and black 
canvas, such is the reverse of the 
medal of a theatre—all gold on the 
one side, all mould on the other. 
Narrow passages with smoky ceil- 
ings and walls of no colour in par- 
ticular—which means of any colour 
—rings of black surrounding the 
gas, each jet now burning, accord- 
ing to the order of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, in a little wicker globe as 
it looks; blank doors on which 

int is a tradition, rattling door- 

dles of green brass, convoluted 
gas-pipes (rusty and crusty), and 
fractured white plaster here and 
there gashed, and here and there 
disclosing the ribs of lath; bare 
floors, obscure glass, and a general 
impression as of an old house with- 
out any furniture in it—this is what 
a theatre is on the other side of the 
curtain. You look and wonder what 
inestimable values there must be 
to protect with those ostentatiously 
paraded firemen’s buckets, lettered 
“ome das “2. B.S. GY ee * ER. 
M. T.’ 

We advise no stranger to prove 
these recesses without a guide, and 
unless he be present, past Mr. 
Sprules the hall-keeper, on properly 
authorised business, otherwise a 
cold fear will seize him, and, like 
Sancho, the wings of his spirit will 
droop. He will surmise an accuser 
in every face. A stranger in the 
private part of a theatre betrays 
himself. Like Cassio, he is ‘known 
by his gait.’ He is in a new world; 


he is ‘taken aback,’ as the nauticals 
call it, in his endeavours to make 
out the odd sort of place in which 
he finds himself. He feels that he 
ought to have no business in that 
queer place. A great theatre is like 
the War Office without the war, and 
like Chelsea Hospital without the 
pensioners. You have all sorts of 
lights—all light, half light, no light. 
You have daylight when you ap- 
proach doors or descry windows, 
gaslight when you intertwine among 
passages or ascend barrack-like 
staircases, knocking your head 
against low ceilings, tapping for 
the expected invitation to enter at 
wrong doors whence strange appa- 
ritions disclose a head to somebody 
else, perhaps when you have gone 
on or are out of sight; perhaps half 
a@ mile, as it were, off. You puzzle 
amongst odd nooks and unexpected 
corners, thinking that you have got 
into all sorts of buildings at once, 
from the Tower of Babel to Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle; and here 
and there the effect is of a cobbler’s 
stall, ‘serving for parlour and 
kitchen and all,’ or ball. You move 
about with much the same distrust 
as you would in a private lunatic 
asylum, where you are not sure an 
incoherent, uncomfortable surprise 
may not await at the next turning, 
or & maniac rush out, saluting you 
with a thrust in the ribs, with an 
instant after his ultra-polite ‘beg 
your pardon.’ Avenues promise & 
way through them but 


‘ Break it to the hope.’ 


You come upon dark — which 
‘ 


lead you up apparently only for the 
purpose of leading you down again. 

You discover to your astonishment 
that the entrance to rooms is through 
cupboards, and in opening an appa- 
rently stately dining-room door you 
suddenly come upon a fireless fire- 
place in your face. All the designs 
of building seem inverted in this 
literal wild ‘ House that Jack built.’ 
The constructors appear to have 
been seized with the ‘ Bricklayer’s 
Delirium,’ if physicians admit such 
a disease, and to have left off every- 
thing just at the moment of com- 
pletion, and to have essayed upon 
something else exactly at the wrong 
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end of it. Crazy furniture, crippled 
furniture, upholstery worn to skin 
and bone, and a miscellaneous col- 
lection of things which were once 
of use but which are now mere 
lumber are scattered in all parts. 
You stumble over chairs and tables 
in the most ridiculous places; a 
sofa perhaps in a cellar and a broom 
amidst satins. As you walk about 
a theatre your observations in the 
daytime are only disturbed by the 
mumble of distant conversation, 
whether in the heavens or deep 
down below you cannot tell. A 
great chapel-bell will toll or a spar- 
row twitter. Loud laughs assail 
from round corners: you will occa- 
sionally encounter dim figures sing- 
ing an intermittent snatch from an 
opera, indulging in exaggerated 
flourishes— 


* And nascent tenors short excursions try.’ 


A shrill, affected scream, half real 
half unreal, from a female voice 
startles now and then in the dark, 
and you are struck with surprise at 
a rush-bottom chair placed upright 
in adoorway sometimes. A chivalric 
or aoe gol suggestion is possibly 
gleaned from the sight of a pro- 
perty-banner spotted with hazy 
spangles, and standing upright in 
the angle of some passage that may 
lead (for we are in Mr. Bradwell’s 
Property Realm) from the Pyramids 
to Polly Hopkins’s. 

The Opera stage during perform- 
ance at night is the strangest and 
the most exciting spectacle possible. 
Look around and you wili perceive 
the components of the most singular 
world in the liveliest action about 
you. Your back is to the dark cur- 
tain, which undulates in the draught 
which comes from the front of the 
house. It is as an enormous dusky 
sail, the summit of which is con- 
cealed in theatrical grey clouds 
through which the gas-comets flash. 
Looking up you distinguish in the 
roof a sort of misty sky of gas, 
crossing which you discover mon- 
ster beams of dark wood extending 
to an unknown distance like the 


flaming yards of a ship; for the 
places of these antennz are marked 
out by long lines of gas jets all 


flaring and brilliant. Suspended to 
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ropes are lowered, to different dis- 
tances, the rows of lights technically 
called the ‘ gas-battens.’ Pulleys 
creak, tackles are stretched in web- 
like confusion to the right and left. 
We have all the bustle and all the 
complicate and cumbrous machinery 
of a factory at busiest work out of 
the season of work, namely, at night, 
by torchlight. Huge iron wind- 
lasses, with their revolving wheels, 
click like so many capstans to the 
distant, dull-sounding scrapes of the 
fiddles in the orchestra. Phantoms 
of scenes ascend, by invisible agency, 
in a dusky red light which looks a 
cloud pulsating in its alternations 
of fog and flame from over the 
‘Valley of a Hundred Fires.’ These 
are the ‘cloths,’ which rise with a 
slow, majestic motion to the revolu- 
tions of the barrels. One behind 
the other, each disclosing flatly as 
the other withdraws, up they go; 
and on either hand at the margin of 
the stage and among a crowd of 
people you discover the ‘ wing-lad- 
ders,’ which are a series of tall lad- 
der-like frames, black with the gas 
and the dust of unnumbered seasons. 
Lengths of gas-hose, brass ‘ connec- 
tions,” rows of bright starry lights, 
blue clouds and amber strips of 
water, the columns of a cathedral 
(for ‘Robert le Diable’), the stems 
of a pine-forest (for ‘Der Fries- 
chutz’), property statues with fiat 
noses and one staring and perhaps 
one hazy eye (for ‘Zampa’ or ‘ Un 
Ballo in Maschera’), yawning traps, 
opening in the floor with a grind, 
through which strange voices 
hoarsely issue, stray rocks dismem- 
bered, to the contradiction of all 
geological truth, from their appro- 
priate group—a very kaleidoscope 
of a world all this constitutes. 
Carpenters in corduroy, grimy 
gasmen, and people as if. from out 
of the street, intermingle with gen- 
tlemen with their hats’ in’ their 
hands and in full evening (iiss. 
As adjuncts in the crowd béhind’ 
the scenes, and keeping on the 
outskirt of the scene, may be 
mentioned potboys and perhaps a 
fairy with a silver star in her fore- 
head, broad-faced gods with a ge- 
neral red-ochrey effect, bandits with 
roseate foreheads, raven ringlets, 
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and unendurable eyes hard as nether 
millstone, a king (in the ballet), 
with a crown on his head perhaps, 
and with drapery about his shoul- 
ders like an amplitude of red win- 
dow-curtain, a goatherd with luxu- 
riant whiskers blacker than coal, 
but with no goats, one or two female 
attendants called ‘ dressers,’ perhaps 
a cracked teacup in the hands of the 
shortest, and a whole cloud of a 
princess in the shape of fold upon 
fold of spangled gauze-lisse with a 
‘mademoiselle’ in the middle of it. 
Two or three together, or more 
generally all in a group, busily occu- 
pied in talking and laughing, you 
may observe the ballet, always re- 
appearing under a newform. Most 
appropriately the distinction of a 
ballet is its legs. Even now there 
are restless feet, but gossip is unin- 
terrupted, as if a given quantum of 
talk was to be got out before the 
authoritative words, ‘ Now, ladies, to 
your places!’ from the Régisseur de 
la Danse is heard. The loudest 
laughter generally covers the slen- 
derest occasion for it. Side by side 
are unconsciously poséd the most 
unlikely people. Here extremes are 
fused into an identity, and the most 
contradictory elements go to make 
up the uniform scene. There are 
brilliancy and beauty, spite of the 
disappointing contrasts, sometimes. 
The stage-world is as equally an 
imperfect world as the great world. 
Two beautiful fairies, except that 
the young face of one is perhaps 
too evidently marked with earth’s 
anxieties for the expected cherubic 
expression, and that the shoulders 
of the other are somewhat too 
rounded and unlikely for the celes- 
tial court, where form is perfection 
—these with a very low corsage, 
with pink silk pantaloons and flow- 
ing hair—Eves to tempt or damsels 
to delight—pass with their arms 
twined in a theatrical embrace. 
The Opera stage is a chessboard 
where kings, knights, and pawns— 
all perhaps except bishops—meet 
upon equal terms. The most op- 
posing spirits decline amiably. A 
devil with a visage the truest pro- 
duct of the influences of Styx, now, 
since the eye of the public is not 
upon him, with no necessity of 


being infernal, saunters sideways, 
all fiend out of him, with the dis- 
satisfied nonchalance of a melan- 
choly dandy. Shaking hands with 
a Moslem, who does not at all seem 
to dread the fiery contact, another 
devil, perhaps, asks some sudden 
question about Epsom, and enforces 
his query with a familiar but com- 
manding poke of his spear, red-hot 
with the reddest of foil. Apollo 
takes snuff and blows his nose with 
a coloured pocket-handkerchief. A 
minister of vengeance in hurried 
but subdued whispering argues (to 
him) an important point concerning 
eighteenpence with a fat 1use; 
who, to cut short the argument, as- 
sumes a decidedly naying seat upon 
a set piece, which seems fortunately 
placed there for the purpose of only 
holding one, and of enabling that 
female one to ‘sit it out.’ Baffled 
for a moment, but intent, the minis- 
ter of vengeance, because there is 
money in the case, perseveres. A 
laugh at something which you do 
not catch passes amidst a group 
composed of a Peri, two Cupids, a 
Courtier of the time of Louis XV., 
and a Huntsman in green, with a 
boar-spear, and brown boots of ex- 
traordinary apparent mouth. Hard 
words and much accusing and repu- 
diating gesticulation are exchanged, 
concerning a misused crescented 
slipper, on the ledge of a rock which 
overhangs a dreadful precipice, be- 
tween a ‘malignant and a tur- 
baned Turk’ and his expostulating 
‘dresser, who had climbed to that 
bad eminence, urged by the ward- 
robe-keeper, compelled again by the 
stage-manager, anxious for the in- 
terests of the ‘management.’ But 
the misunderstanding is put an end 
to opportunely by two stage-car- 
penters, who, mindful only of their 
business and obeying simply the 
master machinist, with much indif- 
ference displace the disputants by 
lifting the whole mountain, and 
carrying it seven (supposed) miles 
off, where it is set upright in seven- 
teen yards of the Egean. 

One of the most edifying assur- 
ances is that of our innate English 
dulness in the midst of so lively 
a scene, for there is a group of 
black-coated gentlemen with an 
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air of intense abstraction — un- 
moved, unamused, ‘all Saturnian 
lead. Gambols and gout do not 
agree, for possibly all these gen- 
tlemen are from the clubs. Gravity 
looks out with the greatest com- 
posure at the springs and the 
spinning of the principal dunsewse, 
all white skirt and flourished legs. 
You may also mark, a little removed, 
with also his admiring group about 
him, the twists and turns of a mid- 
dle-aged Cupid, costumed airily in 
a sky-blue tunic, and freshly shorn 
for the Olympian heights. The 
world of artists are persuaded that 
the hirsute have little with the 
happy. Berbes are from the bar- 
barians. ‘They had their name 
thence.’ ‘No beards are allowed to 
all of the class of Apollo or to the 
winged. 

The activity about the stage in- 
creases. A murmur is heard in the 
depths of the house from the other 
side of the curtain. Rows of gas 
are carried streaming over the stage. 
Wheels click livelily amidst the sky- 
borders. Strange shapes, or scenes, 
or ‘cloths,’ ascend and descend 
mysteriously, seeking for the ‘ set,’ 
as which the stage-manager and the 
stagemen call it. Fairies betake 
themselves to their bowers or 
flowers. Demons disappear. All 
the black-coated gentlemen move to 
the passages which communicate 
with the front of the house. There 
is a buzz of preparation—then 
silence. Immediately succeeding is 
the clapping of hands of the 
prompter and his assistants. The 
crowd on the stage reluctantly 
loosens. The last thing is the au- 
thoritative voice of the stage-ma- 
hager—‘ Stage clear!’ All is nowa 
plain space; a bell rings, and the 
mighty curtain ascends whirring. 


A REHEARSAL AT HER MAJESTY'S 
OPERA. 


Our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, nay, our fathersand mothers, 
know the Opera House only by the 
name of the Opera—meaning the 
only place possible of the kind in 
England. It was also recognised 
universally as the ‘King’s Theatre.’ 
At the fine old period of Opera— 
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that is, at the close of the last cen- 
tury and the beginning of the 
present—the King’s Theatre had 
its ‘ King’s Side, and its ‘ Prince’s 
Side;’ designations for the two 
sides of the house, looking towards 
the stage, which are still retained. 
At that glorious time for opera, 
when all the world of fashion was 
to be seen in the one place night 
after night, old King George the 
Third and the Queen Charlotte, 
together with the Princes and 
Princesses, and chiefly the Prince 
of Wales with his following of 
fashionable, if fast men—to apply 
the modern term—these were the 
constant visitors to the Opera. The 
‘King’s Side’ is the left-hand side 
of the theatre looking towards the 
stage, and the right when viewed 
from the stage; and the ‘ Prince’s 
Side’ of the Opera Houses, and 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
is on the right-hand of the spec- 
tator, when he looks from the centre 
line of the house. 

But now to describe that quaint 
scene, abounding with the most 
absurd juxtapositions and inappro- 
priate successions—a rehearsal of a 
grand opera, taking place, we will 
say, at either of the two Operas, 
‘Her Majesty’s,’ now located at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, and 
the ‘ Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden ;’ both in full rivalry, and 
both hard at work, filling all the 
streets between Temple Bar almost 
on the one side, and Trafalgar 
Square on the other, every mid- 
night nearly of this gorgeous sum- 
mer, with innumerable carriage- 
lamps—glancing, and doubling, and 
interweaving, and gliding reverse 
ways like fireflies. Buzzing, hum- 
ming, rolling of wheels, bawling of 
names, ‘startling’ with indistin- 
guishable expletives the ‘ drowsy 
night;’ screams, gleams, laughter, 
rolling and grinding and racing, 
and thundering of wheels, impatient 
for advance or for retreat; jingling 
of hack-cabs, slapping of the aprons 
of defiant, impatient Hansoms, 
minor jostles at the street corners, 
tussles and bustles up at the 
theatre doors, white ties, grumbling, 
conflict, and clatter of all sorts of 
vehicles, distinguish the breaking 
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up nightly almost, since they play 
so frequently, of the two Operas. 
They elbow each other—the one in 
Bow Street, puzzled now with its 
formidable, unwelcome neighbour ; 
and the other radiant and self-satis- 
fied in its yellow silk and gold, 
with Shakspeare—up there in the 
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dusk unseen at night—over the 
‘Old Drury’ portico in Brydges 
Street, contemplating calmly and 
pensively, and, in appearance, only 
attentive to his pose. That great 
man, puzzled with the strange 
Italians. 

The Opera-stage at rehearsal is 


A SKETCH IN THE CRUSIH-ROOM. 


all in undress. Carpenters and 
costumiers mingle. ‘ Don Giovanni’ 
is in a round hat, and you cannot 
tell him from ‘Leporello. The 
ladies move about in the half-light; 
and when they have sung their por- 
tion of the scene, amidst very many 
unmusical interruptions, very fre- 
quently, but very naturally, they 


betake themselves to the chairs 
which the stage-manager has kindly 
ordered for their accommodation in 
the proscenium. There is a crowd 
of the supers at the sides of the 
stage, and in the entrances, or per- 
chance forming a margin or border 
of people round about the group of 
central figures, or the ‘ principals.” 
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The stage-manager is all in his 

on the occasion of the re- 

l of a grand opera, when in 
the language of the ‘call,’ or the 
gummons (which has been con- 
spicuously figuring at the stage 
entrance, or in the hall, for some 
days previously) ‘everything and 
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everybody’ have been named as 
required. 

‘Bat mark you, Mr. London 
Society, this is only a rehearsal at 
which you can see our stage on the 
stage-—’ 

‘The very thing. We intend, 
through the pencil of our artist, to 


BEHIND THE SCENES AT A REHEARSAL. 


offer a little sketch of these operatic 
people in our pages. In Hamlet’s 
words, my dear sir, “ Let you but 
only show, and we will tell you the 
meaning of it.”.’ 

‘We will show, sir. But pray 
be discreet, fughwe never admit 
strangers to siiharsals, or to be 
present behind the scenes. For 
“there is danger in it.”’ 

. ‘Therefore the mote greatly am I 


obliged. Tell me, if you please, the 
names of some of those people 
whom I see sitting or standing on 
the stage. Really you have con- 
verted,’—(querist looks round)— 
‘the Theatre. Royal, Drury Lane, 
into a magnificent opera-house—all 
gold and glitter—like a dream of 
El-Dorado.’ 

‘I hope we may find it more than 
a dream, sir. But managers some- 
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times make their voyages to the 
golden lands, carrying the gold 
there and bringing none back. 
Thanks to the hard, grudging, un- 
reasonable system prevailing in this 
country in regard to the arts, while 
all the other arts are endowed in 
some way or other, poor Music !— 
the fairest sister of the five—is left 
without any help out of the govern- 
ment, or any purse; is denied 
“subvention,” and left to private 
enterprise. Abundantly fostered 
sisters are the others; while in 
view of the calamity of last Decem- 
ber poor Music is the Cinderella of 
the Arts. Though the fairest sister 
of the five—as I have said before; 
and as no nobody can contradict.’ 

* Ah! you have touched me there. 
That conflagration was grand, and 
of a place with glorious memories. 
But the operatic Cinderella will 
arise out of the ashes, and will pro- 
bably be conducted to high fortune 
and to her palace, like the Cinderella 
of the fairy tale, by another— 
Prince.’ 

‘Well, sir, we shall 
grateful——’ 

‘But tell me, now that there 
seems a cessation in the business 
of the scene, and the stage-car- 
penters are “setting” (as I think 
you call it), who is that gentleman 
standing and talking at the side, to 
whom the people come and go?’ 

‘Who is that? Why that is 
Mr. Mapleson, the director of Her 
Majesty’s Opera; one of the most 
indefatigable of the caterers for the 
public; to whom distance is no- 
thing, and space between Liver- 
pool and Lyons or Bond Street 
and Berlin to be swept over in 
the sorting of a hand at cards. 
This gentleman abounds in vigour, 
resource, readiness, and practical 
talent. He has done so many 
things that are difficult, that I 
really do not know which to enu- 
merate first.’ 

* That, surely, is Titiens.’ 

‘It is she. The queen of song, 
beyond all comparison. Only remem- 
ber the characters she sustains, and 
you will become aware of her varied 
powers. Semiramide, Medea, Norma 
among the severe heroines of 
tragedy; the Countess in ‘ Le Nozze 


be found 


di Figaro,’ and Mrs. Ford in‘ Falstaff” 
attest her versatility. There is no 
singer in Europe who wears the 
vocal diadem or endues the profes- 
sional ermine with the more fully 
assured right than herself. She is 
very able and clever in very many 
ways, apart from her own queendom 
of the stage. As to her private 
charities—and the solicitations to 
them, we might add—why they are 
boundless! She is so well known 
for her kind, charitable, and con- 
siderate disposition that she is over- 
whelmed with applications. For 
her bounty in one shape or another 
is free as air. And the professional 
work which she gets through is 
enormous; as the advertisements in 
the public papers in the season 
assure.’ 

‘ And that little, sprightly, clever- 
looking lady, with the small face, 
and the large monsieur at her side, 
—surely her father. Very parental 
and very tender he looks.’ 

‘You make a mistake in the latter 
remark. The lady is Sinico, and 
the supposed father is the husband 
—an amiable man who loves his 
wife’s acquirements. Sinico is known 
to everybody as being one of the 
cleverest, and one of the most 
useful of singers. Her Susanna is 
a treat. She excels even in tragedy, 
for she plays Leonora in ‘Il Tro- 
vatore’ capitally. 

‘Who is?—Ah! I thought so, 
now she turns this way. Surely 
that is the delicious Trebelli-Bettini. 
She who could sing the heart out of 
a stone image. One hardly knows 
whether she is a soprano or con- 
tralto. She has many characters, 
and plays them all well. Azucena 
(where she makes herself look 
ugly and old, if either could be pos- 
sible), Rosina, and Nancy among 
the women. Arsace, Pippo, Pierotto, 
Cherubino, Urbano among the males, 
—these are her characters. Am I 
not right? I was always interested 
in Trebelli-Bettini.’ 

‘And her setting is a good, well- 
wearing setting—I mean her hus- 
band, Signor Bettini—a very 
excellent tenor, who sings charm- 
ingly. There he is yonder. The 
gentlemanly man with glasses.’ 

‘ But surely that is the fascinating 
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Christine Nilsson, who first turned 
the heads of Paris, winning golden 
gifts from the Emperor of the 
French, and then flashing gifts 
from the Empress of the French— 
I mean jewels; and, when she came 
to London, stole into the English 
heart, for the English people listen 
to her wonderfully beautiful singing 
with charmed attention. Christine 
Nilsson is a very choice specimen 
of womankind. Stockholm, which 
surprised us in 1847 by sending us 
Jenny Lind at the time when she 
was most wanted, to recal the flying 
eagles to the standards of the 
operatic Lumley, and to sweep them 
in triumph through the fields of 
admiration of {this country and of 
America—Stockholm had another 
wonder in store for us in 1867, and 
offered us Christine Nilsson as an 
operatic boon, of the acceptance of 
which we very soon availed our- 
selves. Why what can, could, or 
would you do against such sirens as 
are here collected? Let them begin 
to sing, and youare chained. Notes 
are changed away into gold every 
night at the Opera. ‘“ Music hath 
charms” indeed. Do you not think 
that Ulysses, that sage closer of his 
ears, who had recourse to cotton- 
wool at the most difficult point of 
his passage through the sirens, and 
hardened his heart and steeled his 
front against the allurements of the 
singing sisterhood — do you not 
think that even the Grecian hero 
would have been unable to resist if 
he had been assailed by Titiens, 
Nilsson, and Kellogg—three won- 
derful women with their voices? 
Men must be amused, look you. 
Men must be entertained, you see. 
And if Mozart, Weber, Cherubini, 
Flotow, Verdi, Donizetti, Auber, 
and Bellini cannot delight and in- 
struct, I do not know who can or 
will. What are prudence, and valour, 
and pride, and self-resistance against 
the seductions of the opera? “ All 
the world’s an operatic stage, and 
all the men and women merely 
players and singers.” The best 
resolutions sometimes avail not 
against anything, and least of all, 
occasionally, against the attractions 
of the opera.’ 

‘You need not be too enthusiastic, 


friend interpreter, in favour of your 
opera. But by the settling of the 
band into their places, and by the 
look of Mr. Arditi, who glances 
right and left, and behind, to see 
that the harmonious flock of which 
he is the ever careful shepherd 
are in their places, another act 
of the Opera is to be commenced. 
What a stage, and how miscella- 
neously occupied; with the indis- 
criminate streams of daylight, even 
of sunshine and of gaslight mingling 
and crossing like the bends and the 
bends sinister of heraldry! Hush! 
—hammers! Are these 


* Of busy armourers, accomplishing the nights ?’ 


for these are your “ night-men,” or 
“cellar-men,” as you call your 
scenic carpenters, I believe. Or are 
they 

* Closing rivets up?’ 

‘Neither. They are only the 
carpenters grafting a stage tree, and 
turning a poplar into a plantain, 
under the watchful eye of Mr. 
Tucker, the master machinist; while 
Mr. Grua, the veteran Pégisseur— 
one of the respected Opera Old 
Guard—looks up with an apprehen- 
sive glance that a hovering cloud, 
somewhat shaky, may come down 
with a run, or that there may be 
foul play with a “connection” mid- 
way up one of the wing-ladders. 
Dreadful things to happen, either, 
by-and-by in the surprised eye of 
the public.—*‘ There are no more 
fearful wild-fowl living than your 
lions !”’” 

‘ Who are those three in a group, 
talking earnestly to Mr. Dan God- 
frey, in uniform, just come off pa- 
rade, with another “ Mabel Waltz” 
in his pocket. I see his Band of 
the Grenadier Guards behind in the 
dusk, close to Copenhagen, “ setting 
jib,” to use the nautical phrase, 
with their long-extending brass 
“noses,” for which in the crowd and 
press they have difficulty to find 
places, especially since I see, from 
the threatening aspect of the Stage 
Band, that it is coming on to blow, 
and that we may expect operatic 
stormy weather.’ 

‘ The three respecting whom you 
inquire are, firstly, Santley, the 
great baritone; Gassier, the Figaro, 
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the Assur, the Mephistopheles, the 
all sorts of things of Her Majesty’s 
Opera; and Mr. Edward Stirling, 
the able stage-manager and operatic 
general of division, who could throw 
you, ifit were needful, by four hours’ 
notice, a whole battalion of the ballet 
to operate on the right flank of 
Covent Garden. There is Mongini, 
the robust tenor, and Gardoni, the 
elegant tenor, and Muscovite Bossi, 
and Casaboni, and Lyall, and Agretti, 
and the rest. There is Bradwell, 
the property master, superintending, 
in his serious way, the planting of 
Margherita’s Garden. There is Mr. 
Coombes, the master tailor, with 
both his “men and his measures.” 
And now there is Arditi in the 
orchestra, exhorting, directing, en- 
couraging, showing the often-trod- 
den way into nightly fields of 
moving or majestic harmony. Where 
will you find such a band? Where 
such a leader? The worthiest in 
the world after the aristocratic 
Costa, who has a “ Handel” to his 
name, and in whose great public 
musical career there is every honour 
to be counted except his (operatic 
only, of course,) treason to his royal 
master, Lumley, in the days when 
the Deluge came, and when band, 
chorus, artistes, conductor, all had, 
by a grand plot of twelve months’ 
secret ripening, abandoned Her 
Majesty’s Theatre by going over, as 
an entire army, 


* the general camp, . 
Pioneers and all,’ 

to the enemy in the shape of the 
then bran-new “ Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden.” Such a mighty 
operatic treason was never seen; for 
there was not a soul left in the “ Old 
House” (the transference having 
been so secretly and successfully | 
contrived), but four of the business 
officials —“ faithful among the faith- 
less found,’—Mr. Nugent, principal 
of the box-office; Mr. Hargrave 
Jennings, secretary and auditor; 
Signor Grua, régisseur; and Mr, | 
Fish, with Mr. Lumley, the director 
and proprietor. How Mr. Lumley 
retrieved himself,—how he impro- | 
vised band, chorus, principals, and 
a whole opera when left to himself 
on the eve of his season,—how he 
revenged himself in the bringing of 
Jenny Lind to London and in her 
triumphs—how, all sufficient to 
himself, he could be everything,— 
how Signor Persiani, M. Galotti, 
and one or two others who are now 
removed from the scene, and who 
shall not be mentioned, had bitter © 
cause, in the failure of their specu- 
lation, to regret—some their revolt © 
against Lumley, and others their 
personally futile policy—* Lo! are | 
they not written?”’—and if not 
written, shall they not be written, 
when time shall be ripe, by those 
who best know—in Operatic His- 
tory ? 
HARGRAVE JENNINGS. | 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE DANCE. 
A Het arranged in Cight Figures by Com Baov. 
(ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE CLAXTON.) 


THE DANCE PASTORAL. 
I. THE MEANDER PSEUDO-RUSTIC. 


N the solemn old days when the shoon were high-heeled, 
When full-bottomed wigs the beau’s tresses concealed, 
And dainty silk stockings and breeches revealed 
His grace—or deformity crural, 
The belle was called Phyllis or Chloe; the beau 


Amyntor or Corydon. 


Quite comme il faut 


It was held at that period (long years ago) 
To ape what was classic and rural. 
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They sang of their woes to the streams and the recks— 
Confided their loves to the herds and the flocks— 
Invoked the nymph Echo, that regular ‘ Vox, 

Et,’ so runs it, ‘ preterea nihil !’ 
Through pastoral scenes on high horses they rode, 
And Cupid and Venus addressed in each ode, 
As if still those deities held their abode 

On the famous Olympian high hill. 


And they danced what they thought was a pastoral dance, 
As like the real thing as a penny romance 
Resembles society’s doing ; 
With sliding and gliding and measures profound, 
And five-minute curtseys quite down to the ground, 
And trailing and sailing around and around, 
And ‘ booings, and booings, and booings !’ 


For down at the harpsichord some one they set, 
Or a wheezy, uneasy, old long-legged spinet, 
To knock all the tune he could manage to get 
From out its cavernous recesses: 
And Phyllis and Corydon taking their place 
Would glide through the measure with infinite grace, 
Each wearing a stereotyped smirking grimace 
And the grandest and greatest of dresscs. 


al? 


And the others looked on taking snuff with an ‘ Ah 
Stap my vitals!” Quoth Daphnis, ‘ How beautiful 
* How rural,’ exclaimed Melesina. 
Then each struck an attitude, looking as neat 
And sweet 
And complete 
As the figures you meet 
On Dresden’'s most exquisite china. 


Ah, me! what a sham all those pastorals were, 
Not a trace of sweet Nature’s reality there ; 
For painted and powdered and patched was the fair, 
And padded and powdered the nocdle. 
For skies painted ceilings, and curtains for trees, 
And for daisy-starred turf polished boards, if you please: 
As for lambs they were shams, though in pictures one sees 
An occasional curly French poodle. 
Sham graces, sham faces; sham nymph, and sham swain; 
Sham wooing, sham suing; sham love, sham disdain ; 
Sham mountain, sham fountain; sham wood and sham plain: 
Sham passion, sham pleasure, ay, even champagne, 
The lot of each sham belle and sham beau ! 
How little such pastoral pastimes agree 
With the genuine simple Arcadia, where he 
Lay under a tree 
Piping softly, and she 
With a crock tied with ribbons sat listening with glee — 
Such a pair unimpeachable fruitlessly we 
Should their current of life aught but nectar in see— 
An example of ‘ Arcades ambo.’ 


No garlands of woodbine or white-blossomed thorn 
Did the brows of the old pseudo-rustics adorn ; 
No natural blossoms by them were e’er worn: 
From the jewels of Flora they turned them in scorn 
To the gems at their ears and their knuckles— 
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Gems upon stomacher, bosom, and wrist— 

Gems upon neck, upon chest, upon fist— 

In ring, brooch, and bracelet, in droplet and twist : 

‘To show of what baubles their treasures consist, 

No occasion from topknots to flounces was missed, 
Nor from masculine breastpins to buckles. 


But the days of their dancing at last are no more, 

The rusty old rustics have passed from the floor ; 

For Time—(who’s a shepherd there’s no getting o’er 
By hook or by crook)—came to fold them. 

So they turned up their toes ’stead of turning them out, 

And their pastoral dances are dead past a doubt, 
Though in pictures at times you behold them. 


2. THE HOP PICNICIAL. 

Who ever forgets his first pic-nic, ah, who? 
When the grass was so green and the skies were so blue, 
When you loved—and as yet the sensation was new— 
When they put in the note (under-scoring it too) 
That ‘some one’s expected’—they didn’t say who— 
‘So pray come and join in our party, now do!’ 

And to join them delighted you scampered. 
When under the trees you all came to a halt 
For a dinner ‘ sub Jove’—’neath heaven’s clear vault— 
And although you’d forgotten ("twas nobody’s fault) 
The knives and the forks, and the mustard and salt, 
And the corkscrew so needful for wine and for malt— 

Your bliss, like your food, was unhampered. 


And then when the dinner has all disappeared, 
When the dishes, as well as the cloth, have been cleared ; 
When the claret-cup, circling, has gaily careered, 
And all are—although not inebriate—cheered, 
The cup, it gives way to the couple; 
For a dance is afoot, and you your partners take, 
For you’re bent on the grass a foot to shake— 
Yet not because Age compels it to quake, 
But that Youth has made it supple. 


Then the curate is asked—for the curate is there, 
With a long black coat and with short black hair— 
If he'll strike up a tune for a dance in the air 
(A dance upon nothing’s another affair) 

And the curate consents with much pleasure. 
He was chiefly invited because he could toot 
In a sort of a way on a kind of a flute, 
So he sits himself down on a gnarly old root, 
And tooting away, with the heel of his boot 

Beats regular time to the measure. 


Now for showing your grace in the mazy quadrille 
A dance on the grass may be capital. Still 
In a waltz and a polka the work is up-hill— 

A labour undoubtedly tiring : 
And yet you ne’er weary of doing your best 
To keep up the caper without any rest, 
To show of what vigour and skill ycu’re possest— 
That your merits may be (if the truth is confest) 
On the rustic spectators most fully imprest 

Who stand in a circle admiring. 
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And then you retire to the shadiest nooks, 
And there follow low whispers and smiles and sweet looks, 
With none to o’erlook you, excepting the rooks, 

And ’tis sticks and not scandal they carry. 
For from pic-nics full often a flame there proceeds— 
(Not to mention the flame that with rubbish one feeds, 
To boil up the kettle for tea-timely needs), 
And a jump through a ring and through settlement deeds 
May spring frorf a dance in the woods or the meads, 
Where a pas de deux not unfrequently leads 

To a ‘ Do, pa, permit us to marry!’ 


So to show off your grace in quadrille is your chance, 

When deftly in La Pastorale you advance— 

If you’rerwise you will not try the old country dance— 
It:cannot be danced in the country. 

It’s rather a labour—as must be avowed— 

To show all the graces whereof you are proud 

To think by Terpsichore you are endowed, 

When round you the plain-spoken peasantry crowd 

And utter them comments upon you aloud:— 

To hear the grand manner in which you have bowed 

Called neat by a neatherd—yet not to be cowed— 
Requires not a little effront’ry ! 


Yet happy, oh happy, twice happy to prance 
With the partner you like in a green carpet-dance, 
Where the carpet is Nature’s own spreading ! 
No fear of the pallors and ills that befall 
From a long London season of rout and of ball— 
For your roses (instead of beginning to pall) 
Grow brighter as if you’d been capering all 
The way between Flushing and Reading ! 


So here are three cheers, with a ‘ hip-hip-hooray !’ 
For the pastoral dance of our own present day— 
Ay, better, far better in every way 
Than the antique sham-pastoral measures, for they 
Were of youth and of love the disheart’ners. 
If I had my way for each lad and each lass 
All life like a pic-nic should merrily pass, 
And marriage resemble a dance on the grass, 
Where the young folks may choose their own partners. 
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MEN WHOM I KNEW AT OXFORD. 
Che flan whoa ‘ shut up a Don.’ 


5 


HAVE known a great many 

originals in my time, but few 
equal in point of originality to 
Francis George Hay. He and I 
were two of a batch of eleven, ten 
commoners and a scholar, who ma- 
triculated together at Lichfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, nearly twenty years 
since. I suppose that of all whom 
[ could call my friends by the time 
[ had put on my bachelor’s gown, 
there were few for whom, in a com- 
paratively short time after we had 
resided together as freshmen, I en- 
tertained, first a greater liking, and 
later, a more sincere regard. To 
this day I don’t know the cause 
which led him to pitch upon Lich- 
field as the college which was to 
enjoy the privilege of having his 
name on its books. Certainly it 
was no personal friendship for any 


one of its Dons. He had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with any of 
them, and not even Whitbread him- 
self was a more thorough-going de- 
fender of undergraduate indepen- 
dence against what we used, in those 
days, to consider arbitrary tyranny. 
I never knew either the one or the 
other, for instance, conform to the 
repeated request to ring the por- 
ter’s bell on coming in at night in- 
stead of kicking the gate, not- 
withstanding numerous hints that 
ringing was the legal means of 
obtaining admittance. In those days 
stern rules existed against hot break- 
fasts, and the introduction of food 
into college for undergraduate con- 
sumption except through the autho- 
rised medium of the kitchen and 
buttery, at what we were pleased to 
consider a most exorbitant tariff; 
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and other points on which Dons in- 
sisted, and to which we objected. 
To these rules in general Hay was 
one of the most determined and 
systematic objectors. I have already 
mentioned his persistent refusal to 
ring the gate-bell. The hot break- 
fast rule he opposed in an equally 
practical manner, by having hot 
sausages, steaks, &c., from a neigh- 
bouring inn passed through the 
windows of a ground-floor room 
which he would borrow for his 
larger entertainments, or by haul- 
ing them up in a basket to his 
own first-floor window, which 
looked into a quiet lane, under 
more ordinary circumstances. This 
same rule, by-the-by, prevailed 
in other colleges than Lichfield. 
Many will recollect the breakfast 
party in a neighbouring college, 
whose host entered the room very 
late, having been detained in quad, 
as he came out of chapel, by the 
sharp but good-natured Mr. Sub- 
Rector Tommy Dale, and kept in 
the most delightful conversation, 
the concluding remark of which 
was— Well, good morning. I hope 
the breakfast hasn’tall got quite cold.’ 

But the Dons of Lichfield, I sup- 
pose, didn’t take as kindly to Hay 
as the undergraduates did, and 
didn’t go out of their way to be civil 
to him. Had they done so, the con- 
stant war which prevailed between 
the two parties might have been 
avoided. I certainly had none of 
the spars with them which were in- 
cessant with Hay, and didn’t always 
consider Hay in the right, merely 
because he was an undergraduate. 
But I was by no means the only un- 
dergraduate to whom these battles 
afforded entertainment. My own 
reason for matriculating at Lichfield 
was the recommendation of a friend 
who had shortly before graduated 
there, and who assured me that it 
was, as indeed on the whole I found 
it to be, a very quiet, peaceable, com- 
fortable little community. And ac- 
cordingly I chose it as the college 


which was to have the honour of 


receiving my battels and putting me 
through as many lectures in Sopho- 
cles and Herodotus as I could be 
induced to atteud towards achieving 
&® pass in the great-go schools. 
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Whatever wind, then, it was which 
blew Hay there, it was the intro- 
duction just named which, by taking 
me there, brought us together at 
Oxford. 

And now if you ask me what all 
this is going to be about, I can only 
answer, with Canning’s immortal 
knifegrinder, ‘Story, Lord bless 
you! I’ve none to tell, sir’ ButI 
think that a few bond-jide incidents 
of life at Oxford, which, I will an- 
swer for it, have not previously met 
the public eye, may not be without 
interest to the numerous class for 
whom college stories have an attrac- 
tion. 

‘I do not want a hero; for Hay 
is a host in himself. Was he not, 
moreover, named Glaucus, not only 
from the colour of his eyes and after 
one of those heroes of Homeric noto- 
riety among whom he used to make 
such terrific havoc in Terry’s lec- 
ture-room? My friend Hay was 
man who had the knack in a singu- 
lar degree of concentrating, without 
any effort, the attention of a whole 
room upon himself, whether at lec- 
ture, wine, breakfast, or on any 
other conceivable occasion. At lec- 
ture, for instance, the construing of 
any ordinary individual was at- 
tended to or not attended to, with 
calm indifference ; but who can for- 
get the preparatory ‘H-hem,’ and 
pull up of his shirt-collar which 
invariably followed Terry’s ‘ Mr. 
Hay, will you go on?’ in the lecture- 
room? Hay was far from being a 
brilliant scholar; but I verily be- 
lieve he would not unfrequently 
throw in on purpose a sententious 
mistake, or bad construe, to rouse 
the ire of poor Terry, who did not 
in the least see that he was being 
chaffed. One of his most successful 
draws was as follows, and occurred 
one morning when Cicero’s ‘ Tuscu- 
lan Disputations’ were suffering 
translation. 

‘A-h-hem. Ubi, where—igitur, 
therefore—sunt, are—mortui, the 
dead? Non possunt, they cannot 
—esse, be—nusquam, nowhere——’ 
(Long pause, and look round the 
room with the appearance of in- 
effable wisdom, and then the addi- 
tion)—‘ They must be somewhere,’ 
followed rapidly by ‘Thank you, 
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Mr. Hay, we can dispense with 
your interpolatory comments,’ from 
Terry, who clearly thought that 
Hay was seriously trying to eluci- 
date Cicero’s meaning. 

Hay used to say—‘ Ifany one ever 
asks me, “ Did you take a first class 
at Oxford ?” I shall certainly be able 
to say, “No—but I shut up a 
Don.”’ And so he did over and 
over again, and every Don with 
whom he came into contact. On 
one occasion, having been to morn- 
ing chapel, he suddenly, while the 
bell was ringing, took it into his 
head to go in the afternoon as well. 
Afternoon chapel was not as strictly 
insisted on as was the case with 
mornirg chapel, and didn’t count 
towards the ‘eight chapels ’ a week 
which we were expected to ‘keep.’ 
But Hay had mislaid his gown, 
and saw the opportunity for a rise 
out of Maddison, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, who was his special aversion, 
and whom he bullied, in a quiet 
way, whenever he could, for the 
calm, philosophical view he took of 
everything. So he proceeded to 
chapel, and during the service kept 
looking in a piteous way at his 
gownless shoulder, as if he had suf- 
fered some wrong. At last Maddi- 
son's attention was attracted, and 
Hay’s object gained. Maddison’s 
keen eyes soon discovered that Hay 
had no gown on; and, on going out 
of chapel (which the Vice-President 
always did first when the old Pre- 
sident was not there), waited out- 
side the chapel door. Hay, fully 
aware that he would do so, made a 
rush up the staircase next to the 
chapel door, as if he didn't see him. 
Maddison ran up after him and 
caught him upon the first landing, 
which of course Hay intended him 
to do all along, when the following 
colloquy ensued :— 

‘Mr. Hay, you were in chapel 
without your gown.’ 

* Yes, sir, I was.’ 

‘ You were in chapel this morn- 
ing?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ (Meekly, as if he was 
a most regular attendant at morn- 
ing chapel.) 

‘Then it was not absolutely ne- 
cessary for you to attend in the 
afternoon.’ 


Towhich Hay, with dignified and 
crushing severity, and with frequent 
pauses, replied — 

‘I thought it better, sir,—to at- 
tend a place of—h’-hem—divine 
worship—even without my—h’-hem 
—academical costume, than to ab- 
sent myself altogether.’ 

Who could risk breaking a second 
lance with so redoubtable a cham- 
pion? Of course Maddison, like a 
good-natured fellow as he really 
was, turned round and went down- 
stairs, leaving Hay master of the 
field. 

But it was in what was known as 
the ‘Hall Lecture,’ which, to our 
intense annoyance, took place—as 
its name implies—in the hall, in 
compliance with an ancient college 
statute, every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day at the unearthly hour of one 
o'clock, that Hay would most dis- 
tinguish himself. This function was 
superintended by a tutor known as 
‘The Greek Lecturer, Hendry by 
name, a jolly, pleasant man whom 
everybody liked, and with a sense 
of the humorous and a power of 
chaff which made him sometimes 
almost one too many for Hay. I 
don’t recollect any performance of 
Hay’s under these auspices which 
would especially interest any but 
classical scholars, though I could 
mention plenty that are to this day 
gratefully remembered by many of 
his friends; but I am induced to 
refer to this institution, as an illus- 
tration of the way in which Hay 
‘ got up’ more than one of his lec- 
tures, when he got them up at all. 
The method in this instance was 
adopted by about a dozen of us. 
The subject was the ‘ Ion’ of Euri- 
pides. We none of us thought ita 
pleasant or delightful play. I've 
never looked at it from the day we 
arrived (to my joy) at its last line 
to the present time, and my only 
recollection of it is that its hero had 
to sweep out a temple, and thought 
it very hard lines. Hendry, too, may 
like to know how some of the results 
were arrived at with which he was 
favoured during its progress. If he 
happens to meet with this narrative 
he will be enlightened, though 
scarcely surprised. We used to meet 
in Hoper’s rooms about a quarter to 
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one o'clock, when from a Latin ver- 
sion which my copy contained un- 
derneath the Groek text, I used to 
translate as fast as I could into 
English as much as we thought 
would suffice for the day’s lecture. 
Hay always, 2s much as he could, 
avoided construing on these occa- 
sions; for although, with a Clarke’s 
Homer with a Latin rendering 
underneath the Greek, which he 
possessed, he would ponderously 
prouounce the Greek words and 
translate them from the Latin after 
his own fashion boldly enough, he 
had not been able to pick up a 
secondhand copy of the ‘Ion’ like 
mine, and, far from good in Latin 
books, was worse off as regards 
knowledge of Greek. If he was 
not asked to ‘go on’ till the hour 
during which the lecture lasted had 
nearly expired, he would reply with 
great solemnity, when asked, ‘ I 
have not read any further, sir ;’ and, 
if remonstrated with, would con- 
tinue, with deeper solemnity still, 
‘I prefer, sir, to read a little with 
care, to preparing a larger quantity 
superficially.’ But if put on early, 
he would most ingeniously spend 
some minutes over so small a por- 
tion as would occupy any one else 
scarcely as many seconds, and all 
the time assume an air of such pro- 
found wisdom, that although Hen- 
dry perfectly saw through it, it 
‘did’ even him, who was not wont 
to be done. Other people certainly 
could not do with him what Hay 
did. A languid individual, named 
Luff, one day came to doleful grief 
at his hands. He had seen how Hay 
could vanquish Hendry with his 
‘I’ve not read any further, sir, and 
80, one day when he had construed 
about three lines in a very s0-so 
manner, and showed no inclination 
to go any further, he replied to 
Hendry’s renewed, ‘Won't you go 
on, Mr. Luff?’—with, ‘I think I’ve 
construed enough, sir.’ le was, 
however, decidedly shut up by the 
rejoinder of the good-humoured 
Hendry (who was Vice-President of 
Lichfield for the year), who turned 
the tables on him as he never did 
on the more privileged Hay, by ex- 
temporising, without a moment's 
hesitation— 


There was a young person called Luff, 
Who thought he had construed enough ; 
“ Very well,” said the Vice, 
“Then you'll write it out twice;’ 
Which astonished that person called Luff.’ 


The whole lecture was convulsed 
at Luff’s expense, and, what’s more, 
Hendry made Luff write out the 
lecture twice, to his great disgust. 
Hay would certainly either not have 
allowed matters to come to this 
pass, or would have had the tact 
to get out of it. Certainly such 
a cuontretemps never happened to 
him, though he was a far worse 
scholar than Luff; and, what’s more, 
he knew what a poor scholar he 
was, for soon after he took his de- 
gree he observed to me, ‘ Ryder, I 
used to have a respect for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, but one day I en- 
tirely lost it;’ and to my inquiry 
on what day the University suffered 
that calamity, he replied, ‘On the 
day they let me through my “ Great 
Go.”’ Hay managed his ‘ Great 
Go’ without a pluck, but he was 
plucked for his ‘Little Go,’ and 
vanquished an examiner thereon ; 
for, at a subsequent meeting, Hay 
managed to refer to their encounter 
in the cock-pit, and in reply to the 
examiner’s polite expression of re- 
gret at the necessity for refusing his 
testamur, about which, however, he 
said he had had his doubts, Hay 
said that he thought he might as 
well have given him the benefit of 
the doubt. 

Nor did even poor old Dr. Brad- 
ford,’ the venerable President of 
Lichfield, escape an encounter with 
Hay. The old gentleman scarcely 
knew the name of a man in the col- 
lege, but seemed to live in a little 
tranquil atmosphere of his own, al- 
most as much out of the University 
as it was out of the world. I believe 
no undergraduate but Hay ever did 
such an unheard-of thing as to call 
on the President. But Hay did it, 
and this was the cause. He had a 
supper engagement out of college, 
and had let Great Tom ring out the 
last of his one hundred and one 
strokes before he was outside the 
college gates. Most men would 
have quietly given up the supper 
party—not so Hay. He forthwith 
went to the Vice-President’s rooms 
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to get leave to go out, and not find- 
ing him in, went to the rooms ofall 
the resident fellows in rotation. 
Not one happened to be in college. 
So, nothing daunted, and not to be 
dissuaded by any one, he boldly 
pulled the President’s bell, and re- 
quested to see him. After a few 
minutes he was told that the Presi- 
dent was just going to bed, but if 
his business was urgent, he would 
see him. His business was urgent, 
and in less than a minute Hay had 
succeeded in horrifying the poor 
old gentleman by the appalling 
tidings that there was not a single 
fellow within the walls, and in ob- 
taining, notwithstanding his horror, 
his permission to go out of college. 
But the most characteristic pro- 
ceeding which I remember of Hay’s 
was this. He had asked me to go 
to his rooms one evening about nine, 
saying that ifhe was notin punctually 
at nine, he would not be long before 
he returned. About a quarter past 
nine I was waiting in his rooms, 
when I heard stones coming against 
the window, and on looking out soon 
discovered a fellow skulking under 
the trees opposite, whom I charged 
with throwing them, which he im- 
pudently denied. As, however, I 
watched the rascal, and directly 
afterwards saw him throw a stone, I 
went down tothe porter, and toldhim 
that there was a fellow in the lane 
throwing at the windows. He im- 
mediately got one of the scouts to 
keep the gate, ran round, caught 
the fellow, and lugged him into col- 
lege. In another minute some half- 
dozen of us were holding a drum- 
head court martial on him, and had 
just arrived at the decision that the 
most proper course to pursue would 
be to put him under the pump to 
begin with, when a kick came at the 
gate, the porter unlocked it, and 
in walked the missing Mr. Hay, who 
was speedily made acquainted with 
the facts, and with the finding and 
sentence of the court. I believe 
that if Hay had been one of the 
original members of that self-con- 
stituted tribunal he would have ad- 
vocated the cold-water cure which 
we thought advisable. As, how- 
ever, he was not given to doing 
things like other people, he looked 
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at the fellow with a most s 
sternness, and said, ‘ How dare you, 
sir, be found throwing stones at the 
windows of this college? (The 
Vice-President could not have done 
it half as well.) ‘It would serve 
you right, sir,’ he continued, in 
most solemn tones, ‘to put you 
under the pump, as these gentlemen, 
have suggested. But I shall deal 
leniently with you this time, sir. 
Take him to the buttery,’ he con- 
tinued, turning to one of the scouts, 
‘and give him some bread and cheese 
and beer. And if ever I catch yoa, 
sir, throwing stones at any of the 
windows of this college again, sir, ] 
shall summon you before the Vice- 
Chancellor, sir, to answer for the 
same.’ The descent to the anti- 
climax of buttery beer from the sub- 
lime justice of a ducking under the 
pump was too much for our risible 
faculties, but we all felt that the sell 
for ourselves was quite as good a 
joke in its way as the penalty we 
had proposed to exact from the 
offender, who certainly had a lucky 
escape ; for if Hay had not come in 
when he did, pumped on he would 
have been to a certainty, for the 
pump was temptingly near, our 
natural instinct prompted its use, 
and it would have served the fellow 
right. 

In dealing with the Dons when 
he did not bully them, the dignified 
way in which Hay treated them was 
vastly amusing. On one occasion 
he asked Maddison’s leave to go to 
town in the middle of Term, assign- 
ing no other reason than that he 
wanted to see the Great Exhibition 
(of 1851). Maddison politely in- 
formed him that he could not give 
him the required permission. ‘ Never 
mind, sir, he replied; ‘far be it 
from me to wish to interfere with 
the customary regulations of the 
college. I had made an appoint- 
ment to meet a friend at the Crystab 
Fountain at one o’clock to-morrow 
morning, so I must write and 
apologize to him, and explain that 
the regulations of the University 
prevent me from keeping my ap- 
pointment. Good morning, sit; 
good morning.’ 

At last the time came when an 
end was to be put to the differences 
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between Hay and the Dons of Lich- 
field. He triumphantly passed his 
‘Great Go, and spent three weeks 
afterwards in Oxford in ‘keeping 
his Master’s Term,’ and attending 
Divinity Lectures. During this 
time he said he thought he ought to 
be able to pick up again some of the 
money he had spent in getting his 
degree, and he had not done it 
very cheaply, for he had always en- 
tertained his friends, who were 
many, both in and out of college, 
with heartiness and liberality. His 
idea was to see something of the 
colleges and their treasures him- 
self, which undergraduates do not 
usually see as strangers do who 
come to be lionized, by acting as a 
guide to visitors, the terms he pro- 
posed being a guinea from each such 
visitor, clear of all expenses and 
tips, in return for which he would 
give his own services as cicerone, a 
dinner in hall, and the use of a cap 
and gown for the day. But the plan 
did not seem to take, for Hay found 
no strangers to whom to show the 
wonders of Oxford. At least he 
would have done it as well as the 
old seamp who used to lionize (e.y.) 
Magdalen, after this fashion :— 

‘ This yere College is Mag’len, and 
’as forty fellows and thirty demies, 
which is arf fellows; and, as the 
demies ’as got 2,000/. a-year a-piece, 
you may reckon ‘ow much the 
fellows ‘as got. The fellows occu- 
pies theirselves in various ways ; 


some on ’em likes teachin’, and 
others takes curacies; but others, 
which is most on ’em, prefers goin’ 
round the walks with their ‘ands in 
their pockets. These yére are the 
walks, They are five miles round. 
You can go round if you likes.’ 

Divinity Lectures led the way to 
a country curacy, and down in the 
country Hay soon became as popu- 
lar a man as he had been in college, 
with his rich as well as with his 
poorer parishioners. He spent a 
Sunday in Oxford when he put on 
his Master’s gown, and preached a 
sermon of marvellous erudition in 
one of the parish churches for one 
of his, old friends the fellows of 
Lichfield. Not long afterwards he 
took to himself a wife. His court- 
ship, I believe, was not marked by 
any very romantic incidents. He 
has numerous little pledges of af- 
fection, who are, I doubt not, as 
original little beings as was their 
father before them; for though I 
never saw him till the day on which 
we both matriculated, I am sure he 
was a quaint child. If this record 
of his ‘ sayings and doings’ meets 
his eye, he cannot fail to recognize 
his portrait, rough drawn as it is. 
I think he will also recognize the 
hand of the artist, and may be re- 
minded, I hope not unpleasantly, of 
days and Terms which we spent to- 
gether in a place which most love 
who do not come away from it dis- 
appointed men. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES IN THE HOLIDAY NUMBER 
(pp. 62, 63). 


1. Drum-stick. 
2. Shakespeare. 
3. Land-lady. 
4. Breast-plate. 
5. Butter-fly. 
6. Port-sea. 

7. Ward-robe. 


8. Time-piece. 

. Bank-notes. 

. Queen-bee. 

. Ring-let. 

. Passion-flower. 
Ram-part. 
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MY EASTER VAC. 
By One oF THE OxrForD ‘ Eicut.’ 


HE University race was rowed 

on Saturday, April —,186—: for 
the result see the papers of that day. 
What they say, and how they ac- 
count for the (to them) unexpected 
arrival of the Oxford boat at Mort- 
lake before Cambridge, I do not 
know. It would be an interesting 
study to compare the aquatic arti- 
cles of the various sporting papers 
written the week before and the 
week after the race—almost as inte- 
resting as the perusal of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s speeches delivered before and 
after his adoption of a ‘ truly liberal 
policy.” To a competitor there is 
no more unsatisfactory amusement 
than that of reading accounts of a 
race in which he has just rowed, 
and which, whether won or lost, he 
is congratulating himself is well 
over and done with. 

The somewhat tedious festivities 
which follow on the race being over, 
I started on Tuesday morning to 
that delight of the East London, 
shrimp - consuming excursionists, 
Harwich. Poor old Harwich! I 
fear it is doomed. At all events so 
thought Mr. Secretary Croker some 
years ago, who wrote the following 
graphic description of Harwich as 
it appeared to him while staying 
with Lord Rivers at Mistley Hall. 

* Old Harwich stands 
Between two strands 
Along the sea and Stour ; 
With a round redoubt 
To keep foes out 
If it had but a better door. 
*In winter nights 
Two harbour lights 
Might tempt a stranger in ; 
But he'd go, I doubt, 
To the right about, 
If he could but see the inn. 
*The Assembly Rooms 
Are dark as tombs, 
But the church is light and gay 
With epitaphs, 
At which one laughs, 
Like the moral of a play. 
* The market's shut, 
The prison not, 
The gardens smell of lobscouse ; 
One could not pass, 
For the length of the grass, 
The door of the Custom House. 


*‘ Indeed, if mowed, 
Each street a load 

Would yield of excellent hay ; 

And the Esplanade, 
To those who wade, 
Is passable once a day. 

‘In the Library 
No books there be, 

But a harpsichord out of tune, 

Toys, bonnets, lace, 
An alderman’s face, 
And a plaster Laocoon, ' 

‘ The harbour’s view 
Is fine, "tis true, 

If you knew but where it lay; 
But the houses are placed 
Witb such exquisite taste 

That they ali look the other way. 

‘From filthy slips 
You may see the ships— 

We counted just thirteen ; 
Two in the mud, 

And two in the fleod, 

And six in quarantine. 

‘From Mistley Hall 
Tis what they call 

About six miles in a carriage ; 
But as long as 1 may 
At Mistley stay, 

Be hanged if I go to Harwich.’ 


A frantic attempt has been made 
of late years to revive Harwich. 
Unfortunate speculators have ruined 
themselves by trying to establish a 
watering-place there; and the Great 
Eastern Railway Company have 
made an energetic attempt to re- 
establish the old communication 
with Holland. The success of their 
undertaking is as yet doubtful, to 
say the least. 

Well, on Tuesday morning, April 
7,1 took the train for Harwich. In 
due course of time—at least, in course 
of time (for it was the G. E. R.)—we 
arrived at Harwich, I need hardly 
add at dead low water—it always is 
low water at Harwich. My first 
business was to find lodgings for a 
few days: this was soon done, and I 
set off to see my ‘ship,’ for this was 
the object of my journey to Harwich. 
Her history is this:—After various 
trials of small craft such as usually 
fall to the lot of the tyro yachtsman, 
I came to the deliberate conclusion 
that all those ‘splendid sea-boats 
peculiarly adapted for shooting or 
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fishing’ one sees advertised for sale 
in the sporting papers are a snare 
and delusion. They had at all 
events proved so to me, owing per- 
haps to circumstances ‘ over which 
I had no control; but still I made 
up my mind not to start a yacht 
until I could become the owner of 
a craft fit to keep the sea in—a qua- 
lity which I do not believe any 
craft under twenty or twenty-five 
tons at the least can possess. 

Now the limit of my ambition 
was fixed far below this by a stern 
deficiente crumena, 80 that the prob- 
lem I had to solve was this: what 
is the best sort of boat I can devise 
which will be large enough to go 
short voyages up and down the 
coast in,small enough to be managed 
safely by one, which will in fact 
give me the greatest amount of 
amusement at the least amount of 
money? One great reason which 
decided me on choosing the small 
craft I did was the bother and an- 
noyance I had experienced with the 
extra hand you are always obliged 
to carry in any craft but the merest 
cockleshell. You want two hands 
for a ro-ton cutter as much as you 
do for a vessel twice the size; and 
the annoyance a casual ‘ hand’ in- 
variably causes does away with all 
sense of enjoyment or independence. 

The result of my cogitations was 
the subject of this journal; and I 
will introduce her to my readers 
without further delay. I had seen 
her from the train as I entered 
Harwich, lying, or rather standing, 
in the soft mud of the Stour a short 
distance from her builder’s yard. 
To begin with her dimensions : 
she is 25 feet over all, about 8 feet 
beam, carvel built, of oak below 
the water-line, and red pine above. 
All her skin and decks are of 14- 
inch plank. This thickness of plank- 
ing, involving as it does propor- 
tionately stout timbers and beams, 
re | seem absurdly heavy; but I 

determined that my boat, 
though small, should be as strong 
a8 one twice her size. I knew that 
she would have to lie about in all 
sorts of positions and on all sorts of 
ground, and would probably ex- 
perience rough usage of various 
Sorts in the course of her existence ; 


so I determined to be on the right 
side, and build her as strong as oak 
and copper could make her. She 
was decked all over, of course—a 
cabin top running for 9 feet aft of 
the mast, raised a few inches above 
the deck. This was barely visible 
above the gunwale, just giving 
height enough to the cabin to let 
me sit up in it, and so low that it 
hardly offered any resistance to the 
wind in going up to windward. A 
water-tight well aft was made for 
me to steer from when the cabin 
top had to be closed; this was the 
only point in which the builder had 
not followed my instructions. He 
had made this water-tight box to 
stand in, instead of putting a water- 
tight bulkhead at the after end of 
the cabin, as I had ordered, and so 
dividing the boat into two water- 
tight compartments. Iwas put out 
about this at the time, but his 
arrangement has answered better 
than | expected. 

Her stern was short, not to say 
unsightly; her appearance was 
rather spoilt by this, but I deter- 
mined to sacrifice that to conve- 
nience and safety. I was repeatedly 
told that she was not a beauty; but 
there was a strong, business-like 
appearance about her which pleased 
me. 

As I then saw her, she stood up 
on the mud with the help of her 
legs—for ships like men stand on 
their legs occasionally. She was 
all newly tarred and painted, and 
her mast and standing rigging 
all set up. 

I found out in the course of the 
next week what a vast deal there is 
to be done before a boat in this 
state is ready for sea. It took me 
a full week, with the help of an 
ancient tar, to cut and reeve her 
rigging, to strop blocks, put in 
ballast, and do the hundred and 
one things which always turn up 
at the last moment on such an 
occasion. 

The intelligent reader will doubt- 
less ask, why not have had all this 
done before you came down? And 
such was the indignant remark of 
my factotum, Mr. Dash, the builder, 
on hearing my determination to sail 
forthwith. Perhaps some of my 
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readers will appreciate a desire on 
my part—which Mr. Dash utterly 
failed to do—a whim I had to fit her 
out entirely myself. I did not, in- 
deed, build her, but I had done as 
much towards it as I could. I was 
by her side whenever I could spare 
a day during that eventful three 
months; but a distance of a hundred 
miles, and stern duties which for 
some months never allowed me a 
day’s absence, compelled me to get 
other hands to build her, and to 
trust to Mr. Dash, who was a ship 
and boat builder in a small way, to 
carry out the plans I had spent 
much time and thought in drawing 
out. 

At six o’clock the morning after 
my arrival at Harwich, old Tar- 
barrel and I set to work to strop 
the mainsheet-block,—we stropped 
that and a great many others,—all 
of my own making, for I had spent 
my leisure hours for weeks in 
making blocks and odds and ends 
of all sorts. Well, we stropped, 
and we spliced, we cut, whipped, 
sewed, seized, moused, wormed, and 
knotted till our hands were sore 
and our rigging made. 

He was a curious old fellow, my 
‘mate ;’ an odd mixture of shrewd- 
ness and obstinacy; with a powerful 
sense of his own wisdom and my 
ignorance on all matters connected 
with the sea, on the rigging of boats 
in particular. If I wanted a thing 
done one way he was sure to want 
to do it the opposite way; if I 
bought one sized rope he would be 
sure to recommend another sort. 
However, we got all finished at last, 
though I had to get three hands on 
Saturday to make up for the stop- 
page to the works caused by the 
preceding day, which was Good 
Friday. To set up and reeve our 
rigging when once made was an 
easy job; and on Saturday evening, 
at seven o’clock, I had got all my 
traps on board, and cooked and ate 
my first meal on board the ‘ Foam.’ 
The last day’s work was the hardest 
of all; it took me the whole morning, 
with the help of a man and boy, 
to collect and stow away the ton 
and a half of iron pigs and ore 
which form the ballast of the 
‘Foam,’ I ought to have had an 


iron keel and kelson for her, I fina 
now,—for it is difficult to find 
room to stow enough ballast under 
her cabin floor. Owing to her 
‘floatsome ’ nature and full bottom, 
she requires a great deal of ballast 
to keep her down in a strong wind. 
Another ton will not be too much. 
Some day she must have some pigs 
cast to fit her timbers properly ; for 
the present she has to put up with 
a collection of square pigs, old shot, 
bits of anchors, and lumps of iron 
ore—any scraps in fact which I 
could find lying about the ship- 
wright’s yard. Ballast costs money: 
the value of old iron has been im- 
pressed on me of late, and I shall 
in future look with greater interest 
on rusty heaps of old ballast. 
Casting keels and pigs costs more 
still; and this was why the ‘ Foam’ 
had to put up with the awkward- 
shaped scraps I put in her; as for 
lead, I might as well think of 
ballasting her with silver. 

There are some curious old things 
lying about these old ship yards, 
old iron that has been in the bot- 
toms of ships for generations (of 
ships, not of men). I stumbled on 
a curious old gun, among other 
things, of a shape and pattern more 
wonderful than even a modern 
Armstrong. It was hard to find 
which end was the muzzle, so 
firmly was it stuffed with rust and 
rubbish. It had probably been 
dredged up off the coast years ago; 
and may, very likely, have formed 
part of the armament of a Dutch or 
English vessel, so many of which 
fought and sunk each other off the 
Eastern coasts two hundred years 
ago. 
Another curiosity I turned up at 
the same time was a strange-look- 
ing mast or spar, which attracted 
my notice by its bright green paint. 
It was about the shape and size of 
a brig’s yard, rather thicker, and 
tapering off to a point at either end. 
Turning it over I found that it was 
hollowed out, a skin of an inch or 
two thickness being left. I inquired 
what it was, and was told the fol- 
lowing story about it:—A West 
Indiaman, commanded by a Harwich 
master, fell in, several miles from 
the West Indies, with a native 
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Indian floating about in this queer- 
looking craft—for it had once been 
an Indian canoe: the poor Indian 
was nearly dead with hunger and 
fatigue —having been carried out to 
sea by strong winds, and would 
have soon perished of hunger or 
been washed overboard by the waves. 
He was landed at one of the West 
Indian ports, and presented his 
canoe to the English captain who 
had saved his life. Thus the canoe 
found its way to Harwich; and 
being presented to a relation of 
the captain’s, it was straightway 
painted that bright green colour 
which is the delight and admira- 
tion of Harwich artists. 

The canoe had been finally car- 
ried off by a high tide and deposited 
in the yard in which I was hunting 
for ballast. ; 

To continue my journal. 
day night found us with all my 
traps on board the ‘Foam.’ I had 
determined to spend a day or two 
on board before I started on my 
voyage, just to collect things, and 
see that I did not go to sea without 
any of the necessaries of life, at all 
events. I had bought my crockery, 
consisting of one plate and a two- 
penny basin, and had got on board 
everything I could think of to 
make my new abode just habitable 
for the present. As yet I had no 
fittings whatever in my cabin—no 
cupboards, lockers, berths, or seat. 
All this I had left to be finished as 
occasion and experience suggested. 
I could not expect to be very com- 
fortable in this state of things; 
but my main object had been 
achieved—to get the boat fit for sea, 
and be ready to start on Monday 
morning. My bed, the first night, 
was on the bare boards. I was ex- 
pecting to find it cold at night, for 
there were hard frosts and a bitterly 
cold N.E. wind blowing: but I may 
mention here that on the coldest 
nights I never found any difficulty 
in keeping warm. With my railway 
rug wrapped round me [ was as 
warm as in bed, even though my 
cabin top was always open a foot or 
80. In a confined space a man 
keeps himself warm. I soon found 
that on board ship the best way is 
to turn in soon after dark, and get 
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up soon after the sun. Dressing 
does not take long when you have 
nothing but your coat to put on. 
In washing there is a change, cer- 
tainly, from shore life. Economy 
in fresh water is one of the first 
things one learns on board ship. A 
quart or two of fresh water is all 
that can be spared for tub, teeth, 
hands, &c., where every drop has 
to be brought on board, and where 
there is not a superfluity of room to 
stow it away in. Salt water, I need 
not remind my readers, is almost 
totally useless for washing purposes. 
My breakfast finished on Sunday 
morning, I prepared for a call from 
the man I had engaged to go with 
me my first trip. He was a respect- 
able, steady master of a_ barge 
trading between Harwich and Lon- 
don. He agreed to go with me for 
as long as I liked at four shillings a 
day, with his ‘grub’ found. This 
I thought reasonable enough at the 
time, though the sequel will show 
that I had not made so good a bar- 
gain as I thought I had. The rest 
of Sunday was spent in reading, 
cooking, church, ‘ and so to bed.’ 

How appropriate are those lines 
about the mean-looking painted 
structure which the goed towns- 
people of Harwich conspired to- 
gether to disfigure their church- 
yard with, some five and thirty 
years ago! 

From church I turned straight 
into bed—this night not on the 
boards, but in a comfortable ham- 
mock I had rigged up between the 
mast and the after bulkhead. This 
was a production of my own, this 
hammock, of which I am not a little 
proud. It is made entirely of string, 
and is copied from one I had seen 
used by a planter from the West 
Indies, who tells me they are much 
used there to sleep in under ve- 
randahs. 

[ had arranged with my ‘mate’ 
to start as soon as the ebb made 
the next morning. I should not 
be afloat till high water, and the 
ebb would help us to get out of 
the dock into deep water. At three 
o’clock on Monday I woke, and put 
my head out to see what sort of a 
morning it would turn out. It was 
pitch dark and bitterly cold, blow- 
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ing hard from the N.N.E. This did 
not look promising, so I went below, 
lit my lamp, and waited for my 
mate. It was past his time, and I 
began to fear that he had given it 
up as too coarse a morning to start; 
but in a few minutes I heard a 
thump alongside, and I jumped on 
deck to hand his traps on board out 
of the skiff. ‘Coarse morning this, 
sir. Blowing hard outside.” He 
had been up the last hour, watching 
for the wind to moderate out at sea. 
‘Shall we make a start or not? I 
said. We agreed to get her out 
into deep water, at all events, and 
see how it was when the day broke. 
So we set to work, got our anchors 
up, and cast off our moorings. It 
was no easy job to get her out of 
the shallow water to the pier-head, 
which was about a quarter of a mile 
off. I stayed on board and punted 
along the bottom with one of my 
long sweeps, while he towed in the 
skiff with a line fast to the bowsprit. 
The wind was straight ahead, and 
we got on very slowly. At last we 
got to the pier, and casting off the 
skiff, we set to work to bend the 
sails. This will seem rather a cu- 
rious proceeding, to have to bend 
sails just before starting for our 
voyage; but it was the only thing 
I had not had time to do on Satur- 
day, and with such little bits of 
duck as my sails were, it was not 
very hard work to bend the lot in 
half an hour or so. I have not 
mentioned the ‘ Foam’s’ rig as yet. 
She is rigged as a cutter at pre- 
sent; rather under-masted, but not 
enough so to make it safe to go to 
sea alone in her. It takes two hands 
to manage her comfortably in a 
strong wind. I said she was built 
for me to manage alone; so she 
was, but not with her present rig. 
I must have a very different rig for 
that. 

At six o’clock all was ready, and 
we looked round to see how the 
weather looked for a start. I was 
bound for London, so it would not do 
to make a start unless the weather 
was pretty favourable. It was now 
broad daylight, and the wind had 
moderated considerably. ‘Fine day 
after all, I expect,’ said my mate. 
‘ This will be a rare wind for us if 


it keeps moderate.’ So we decided 
to have a try at all events; and 
casting off from the pier, we made 
one or two boards to windward, and 
then bowled out of the harbour with 
the wind on our quarter and a 
strong ebb running under us. It 
struck six just as we passed the 
church. The wind was about N.N_E. 
—the best we could have, just 
enough north, or, as sailors call it, 
nothe, in it to prevent it kicking 
up such a tremendous sea in the 
Wallet as north-easterly winds ge- 
nerally do. 

The Wallet is one of the ‘pas- 
sages from Harwich to London ; for, 
as you probably know, the North 
Sea is not as open as it looks; and 
it takes as long to learn your way 
among its thousand and one shoals 
and sandbanks as it does to learn 
the direct road from Paddington to 
Millwall. 1t looks as easy a matter to 
draw a straight line from Harwich 
Harbour to Shoeburyness and keep 
to it, as it is to walk across a level 
field ; but such a course would lead 
you over some miles of sands and 
banks, one touch on which would 
probably ‘do’ for the little ‘ Foam, 
or any other ship either. The Eng- 
lish Channel may be crossed and re- 
crossed in almost any direction with 
your cyes shut, it is so deep and free 
from shoals. But the North Sea is 
more like a salt-water marsh, which 
dries, all but the channels, at low 
water, so shallow and full of banks 
is it in comparison with the deep 
‘gut’ which separates us from 
France. The Channel may average 
sixty or seventy fathoms in depth; 
often it is ninety or a hundred. The 
North Sea is not, I think, more 
than twenty anywhere. 

Leavng Harwich Harbour, we 
kept along the shore in this Wallet 
channel for some ten or twelve 
mi'es, the shore gradually receding 
from us as we neared the mouth of 
the Colchester river. Here we fall 
among sands with a vengeance. On 
the chart it is hard to find any 
water at all—on the sea it looks 
easy enough. The point to look for 
is the Spit-way buoy, our course 
lying through a narrow channel 
which connects the West Swin with 
the Wallet. The Swin is the great 
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high road to London river for all 
ships bound to London from the 
‘norrard.’ Once in this, you are 
sure of plenty of company. Some- 
times, on a day like this was, for 
instance, with a fair wind up or 
down, it is as crowded as Rotten 
Row is on a fine afternoon in May. 
About this time (11 A.M.) we began 
to feel the flood-tide, and for the 
next seven hours this invisible but 
powerful tug drew usall up towards 
London, adding some two or three 
knots an hour to our pace over the 
ground, The little ‘Foam’ looked 
rather insignificant among all these 
great towering hulks; but she put 
her best leg forward and held herown 
with the fastest of them. The crews 
all ran to look over the bulwarks at 
us as we ran by some of the slowest 
of them; most of them had some 
facetious remark or other to make, 
which amused themselves appa- 
rently, but was generally lost to us. 
Passing the Middle Swin light-ship 
and the Maplin light-house we drew 
into the river to the westward. 
Here the crowd got thinner; some 
we had passed, and some had disap- 
peared towards the south, bound to 
Kent and ports south of the Thames. 
The Maplin light-house is one of 
those little octagonal red boxes set 
on piles, several of which are now 
placed on sands up and down the 
coast; it is placed on the edge of 
the Maplin sands, which stretch out 
for miles from the shore, and are 
fringed with a row of buoys to mark 
where the deep water of the Swin 
channel begins. You may distinctly 
see the line of this sharp bank of 
sand, owing to a peculiar shape 
and motion which the waves, even 
in the calmest weather, assume just 
where the deep water ends. A little 
to the west of the Maplin light- 
house are the marks by which the 
measured mile we see so much 
about in the papers is measured. 
There are two pairs of tall beacons 
fixed in the sand on the shore side 
of the deep channel. The mile is 
measured by starting with one pair 
of these beacons ‘in one,’ that is, at 
right angles to the ship's course, 
and finishing with the other two in 
@ line. 

Southend pier is the next object; 


it is remarkable only for its length, 
being, I believe, a mile and a quar- 
ter from end to end. Off here, we 
passed a vessel about half a mile off 
which appeared to be on fire; it 
was enveloped in a thick cloud of 
white smoke. But as it was sailing 
along merrily, and no one seemed 
to notice it, | asked my mate what 
it meant. ‘Only a cargo of bones,’ 
he said. ‘Wait a few minutes till 
we get to leeward, and you will be 
able to judge for yourself.’ And 
sure enough it came: such a whiff! 
enough to make us hold our noses, 
though half a mile off—what must 
it have been on board? It is the 
lime, I suppose, contained in the 
bones, which gets heated when 
stowed in large quantities and 
causes the smoke which I saw. 

She was soon outof sight, though 
we saw the train of white smoke 
behind her for miles. In our dis- 
cussion on these matters we nearly 
ran upon a wreck sunk in the 
middle of the channel—a barge, as 
we saw by the top of the spleet and 
mast, from which still fluttered a 
bit of bunting, as if in mockery of 
the wreck below. This is not an in- 
teresting part of the river, and we 
began to think about dinner; so we 
got the stove under way and cooked 
our dinners; one at a time, for no 
time must be wasted with a fair 
wind above and a fair tide below. 
Nothing can be said of the ‘ scenery’ 
of the ‘Thames below London, how- 
ever much we may admire it above. 
It is dull, ugly, and monotonous— 
but what did that matter to us? we 
were bowling along at eight or nine 
knots,and every now and then tacking 
up a reach where the river perversely 
runs straight away from London in- 
stead of towards it. It was in these 
boards to windward that we found 
how much more ballast the ‘ Foam’ 
required; she heeled over under 
the puffy gusts, until her decks 
were washed from stem to stern. 
As the afternoon got on the wind 
showed signs of dropping; but we 
determined to hold on till the tide 
turned against us and stopped our 
way. At six o’clock we were slowly 
drifting past Greenwich Hospital, 
and in a few minutes we saw the 
vessels all swinging to the tide. 
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Just opposite Limehouse we let 
go our anchor: a mile or two short 
of London Bridge certainly, but not 
‘so bad for a trial trip—nearly ninety 
miles in twelve hours exactly. If 
‘we had not had so much to do be- 
fore we started in the morning, we 
should have easily got to London 
Bridge. We found a comfortable 
berth between two knots of barges 
moored to the Conservancy buoys; 
the lot ahead of us, curiously 
enough, were, like us, ‘ Harwichers.’ 

It wasa lovely evening —an even- 
ing which one must be on the water, 
it always seems to me, to enjoy 
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thoroughly. Few people perhaps 
would choose Limehouse Reach to © 
spend an evening in; but I em 
afraid I was meant to be a bargee or 
lighterman, and have not fulfilled 
my destiny in not taking to that 
line of life. At all events I am ag 
fond of scenes ‘ below bridge’ as I 
am of many a beautiful reach above, 
Turning over such thoughts as 
these in my mind, and watching 
the ever-changing scene that is in- 
cessantly going on on the broad 
Thames, I began to get sleepy, 
and turned in as soon as dark 
came on. 


*BONES AND I; OR, THE SKELETON AT HOME. 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ ‘THE INTERPRETER,’ ‘THE GLADIATORS,’ ETC. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SHADOWS. 


* ¢\OMING events cast their sha- 

dows before,’ says a favourite 
adage of that proverbial philosophy 
which is often so quaint and truth- 
ful, sometimes so contradictory and 
far-fetched. In the present instance 
the maxim, I think, is contradicted 
by our individual convictions and 
general experience. For my own 
part I protest I am no believer in 
presentiments. That is a beautiful 
fiction of poetry, completely unsub- 
stantiated by the prosaic events of 
life, which represents the predestined 
sufferer as one who 


‘Still treads the shadow of his foe,’ 


while the arm of the avenger, up- 
lifted though unseen, intercepts the 
light of heaven ere yet its blow de- 
scends. Poets, no doubt, lay their 
foundations on a basis of truth, but, 
as befits their profession, do not 
scruple to raise a superstructure in 
magnificent disproportion to the 
limits of their ground-plan. I will 
appeal to nine people out of every 
ten whose lot it has been to sustain 
severe affliction—and I think that is 
nearly nine-tenths of the human 


race—whether they have not found 
themselves staggered or prostrated 
by blows as sudden as they were 
overwhelming; whether the dagger 
has not always been a more deadly 
weapon than the sword, the marks- 
man behind the hedge a more fatal 
enemy than the battery on its emi- | 
nence, the hidden reef a worse dis- © 
aster than the adverse gale, and 
whether their hopes, their happiness, 
or their fortunes, have not failed 
them at the very moment when the 7 
false waves smiled serenely at the 7 
calm skies overhead— ; 


‘ Like ships that on a summer sea 
Have gone down sailing tranquilly.’ 


No; these forthcoming shadows need © 
not disturb our repose. They owe § 
their origin neither to heart nor 
brain. but proceed from liver, and I 
should think must be quite unknown 
to him who ‘ lives on sixpence a 
and earns it!’ é 
What a life we should lead if we 
could look an inch before our noses 
Of all curses to humanity the bit- 
terest would be the gift of foresight 
I often think a man’s progress to 
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wards his grave is like that of a 
sculler labouring up-stream, we will 
say from Richmond to Teddington 
Lock. By taking the established 
and conventional course he avoids 
collision with his kind and proceeds 
in comparative safety. By certain 
side-glances and general knowledge 
of the river, which we may compare 
to the warnings of experience and 
the reasonings of analogy, he ob- 
tains an inkling, far removed from 
certainty, of much approaching 
trouble to which his back is turned. 
By observing the track of his own 
boat rippling the surface many a 
yard astern, he learns to guide his 
course, just as he would correct his 
conduct by the lessons of the past. 
Now the stream runs hard against 
him, and he must work his way 
foot by foot with honest, unremit- 
ting toil. Now he shoots along 
through slack water, much to his 
own content and self-approval; but 
under no circumstances, however 
formidable, must he completely re- 
lax his efforts, for the current would 
soon float him back to the place 
from whence he came. Many a 
scene of beauty, many a lovely nook, 
and sunny lawn, and fairy palace 
glides by him as he goes—fading, 
vanishing, shut out by the inter- 
vening point, to leave but a memory 
of their attractions, dispelled in turn 
by ever-recurring beauties of mea- 
dow, wood, and water. 

So he plods steadily on, accepting 
the labour, enjoying the pleasures 
of his trip, and nearing with every 
— the haven he is to reach at 


However healthy and invigorating 
the toil, however varied and delight- 
fal the passage, I think he will not 
be sorry to arrive at Teddington 
Lock, there to ship his oars, moor 
his boat under the willows, and so, 
lulled by the murmur of the ever- 
flowing waters, with folded arms, 
upturned face, and eyes wandering 
drowsily heavenwards, fall peace- 
fully asleep. 

But the shadows which cross our 
1 to our greatest deception and 
iment are those for which we so 
Willingly abandon the substances 
whereof they are but the fading 
Phantoms, as the dog in the fable 
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dropped a piece of meat out of his 
jaws to snatch a like morsel from 
the other dog he saw reflected in 
the water. Every day men grasp 
at clouds as did Ixion, bartering 
eagerly for that which they know to 
be illusive the solid joys and ad- 
vantages of life. How many people 
in the possession of sufficient in- 
comes deprive themselves of com- 
mon comfort in an attempt to ap- 
pear richer and more liberal than 
they really are! How many forego 
the society of friends in which they 
find honest pleasure for that of mere 
acquaintances with whom they have 
scarce a thought in common, be- 
cause the latter, perhaps themselves 
sacrificed to the same illusion, move 
in a higher and more ostentatious 
class of society! With one the sha- 
dow is a reputation for wealth, with 
another for taste. Here it is a house 
in Belgravia, there a villa on the 
Thames; sometimes a position in 
the county, a seat in parliament, or 
a peerage long dormant in a race of 
squires. 

Whatever it may be the pursuer 
follows it at the best speed he can 
command, finding, usually, that the 
faster he goes the faster it flies be- 
fore him; and when he comes up 
with it at last to enfold the phan- 
tom in his longing embrace, behold! 
it crumbles away to disappointment 
in his very arms. 

I have seen Cerito dancing her 
famous shadow-dance; I have 
watched a child following its own 
retreating figure, lengthened to 
gigantic proportions in an afternoon 
sun, with shouts of wonder and de- 
light; I once observed, perhaps the 
prettiest sight of the three, a tho- 
roughbred foal gallop up to some 
park palings, to wince and scour 
away from the distorted representa- 
tion of a race-horse it met there, in 
the wild, graceful freedom of a yet 
unbridled youth; and I have thought 
of the many shadows that lure us 
all, between the cradle and the 
grave, only to impose on us in their 
fullest signification the different 
sentiments of disbelief, dis-illusion, 
and disgust. When Peter Schlemih! 
made his ill-advised bargain with 
the devil, that shrewd purchaser 
quietly rolled up his victim's sha- 
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dow and put it in his own pocket. 
When Michael Scott, in the com- 
pletion of his education at Padua, 
had mastered certain intricacies of 
the black art, his fellow-students 
observed to their consternation that 
while they walked in the college 
gardens with the wise north coun- 
tryman, 

* His form no darkening shadow cast 

Athwart the sunny wall.’ 


The first step in supernatural learn- 
ing, the first condition for the attain- 
ment of superhuman power, seems 
to have been the dismissal of so in- 
convenient and unmeaning anappur- 
tenance as a shadow. 

How many people have I known, 
and these not the least endearing 
and capable of their kind, over 
whose whole lives the shadow of a 
memory, though growing fainter 
day by day, has yet been dark 
enough to throw a gloom that the 
warmest rays of friendship and 
affection were powerless to dispel! 
Sometimes, indeed, that darkness 
seems dearer to them than the 
glories of the outer world; some- 
times, and this is the hardest fate of 
all, they cling to it the closer that 
they feel the illusion has been to 
them a more reliable possession 
than the reality. There is a world 
of tender longing, bitter experience, 
and sad, suggestive pathos in Owen 
Meredith’s lament— 

‘ How many a night ‘neath her window have I 
walked in the wind and the rain, 

Only to look on her shadow fleet over the 

lighted pane ! 

Alas! "twas the shadow that rested—’twas 

herself that fleeted, you see— 

And now I am dying—I know it! 

where is she ?’ 


Dying—and 


The shadow he had worshipped so 
fondly was not more fleeting than 
the dream on which he had anchored 
a man’s honest hopes, aud wasted a 
man’s generous, unsuspecting heart. 

Then we see our shadows at points 
of view so peculiar to ourselves, in 
lights that so distort and disguise 
their proportions, it is no wonder 
if for us they become phantoms of 
formidable magnitude and over- 
powering aspect. The demon of 
the Hartz Mountains is said to be 
nothing more than the reflection or 
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shadow of the traveller’s own person, 
as seen under certain abnormal con- 
ditions of refraction against a morn- 
ing or evening sky. Such demons 
most of us keep of our own, and we 
take care never to look at them but 
at the angle which magnifies them 
out of all reasonable proportions, 
When you see mine and I yours, 
each of us is surprised at the im- 
portance attached to his spectral 
illusion by the other. Yours seems 
to me a diminutive and contemp- 
tible little devil enough ; and doubt- 
less, although you never may have 
entertained a high opinion of my 
mental powers or moral force of 
character, both are fallen fifty per 
cent. in your estimation since you 
have been brought face to face with 
the bugbear by which they are over- 
ridden and kept down. If we could 
but change shadows we should both 
of us get back into the sun. Alas! 
that all the magic art of Michael 
Scott himself would fail to effect 
such a trick of legerdemain. Alas! 
that we must bear as best we can, 
each for himself, the gloomy pre- 
sence that makes us so dull of cheer, 
so sad of countenance, and so cold 
about the heart. 

Men adopt a great many different 
methods to get rid of their respective 
shadows, approximating more or 
less to the conclusive plan of Peter 
Schlemihl aforesaid, who sold hisout- 
right to the devil. Some try to lose 
it amongst a crowd of fellow-crea- 
tures, all with the same familiar 
attendants of their own; others 
struggle with it in solitude, and find 
themselves halting and maimed after 
the conflict, like him who wrestled 
of old with the angel at Penuel 
‘until the breaking of the day.’ 
One thinks to stifle his tormentor 
in business, another to lull him with 
pleasure, a third to drown him in 
wine. None of these remedies seem 
to answer the purpose desired. Blue 
books, bankers’ books, betting-books 
are unable to break the spell; over 
the pages of each he throws the all- 
pervading gloom. Neither is he to 
be worsted by the gleam of many 
candles flashing only less brightly 
than the sparkle of Beauty’s jewels 
and the lustre of her ‘soft eyes M 
‘halls of dazzling light. On the 
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«contrary, it is here that, may be 
from the force of contrast, he asserts 
his power with the greatest deter- 
mination, coming out, as is but 
natural, under the vivid glare thrown 
on him in a stronger and more un- 
compromising relief. To steep him 
in wine is often but to increase his 
dimensions out of all reasonable 
proportions, and at best only gets 
rid of him for a night that he may 
return in the morning refreshed and 
invigorated to vindicate his sove- 
reignty over the enfeebled rebel he 
controls. There are means of dis- 
pelling the darkness, no doubt, but 
I fear they are not to be found in 
the resources of study, certainly 
not inthe distractions of dissipation 
nor the feverish delirium of vice. 
It must be a warm, genial, and un- 
usually generous disposition which 
is not warped and dwarfed by a 
shadow cast upon it in youth, or 
indeed at any period of life; but 
for animate as for inanimate nature 
there are black frosts as well as 
white. The latter evaporate with 
the morning sun in light wreaths 
of vapour and perhaps a few tears 
sparkling like diamonds, to be suc- 
ceeded by brilliant sunshine, un- 
clouded till the close of its short 
winter’s day ; the former, grim, grey, 
and lowering, parch and wither up 
the life of every green thing, draw- 
ing her shroud, as it were, over the 
cold, dead face of earth ere she is 
buried in the darkness of approach- 
ing night. 

It is hard upon youth to see its 
rosy morning overcast by the sha- 
dow; but it has many hours yet to 
look forward to before noon, and 
ean afford to wait for brighter wea- 
ther. Far more cruelly does age 
feel the withdrawal of that light it 
had trusted in to cheer its declining’ 
day, a light it can never hope to 
welcome again, because long ere 
the shadow shall be withdrawn from 
the chilled and weary frame its sun 
will have gone down for ever into 
the ocean of eternity. 

People talk a great deal about 
that physical impossibility which 
they are pleased to term ‘a broken 
heart ;’ and the sufferer who claims 
their sympathy under such an ab- 
normal affliction is invariably a 


young person of the gentler sex. 
I have no doubt in my own mind, 
nevertheless, that a severe blow to the 
fortunes, the self-esteem, the health, 
or the affections, is far more severely 
felt after forty than before thirty; 
and yet who ever heard of an elderly 
gentleman breaking his heart? Any- 
thing else you please, his word, his 
head, his waistcoat-strings, or even 
his neck, but his heart! Why, the 
assumption is ludicrous. If you 
consult the statistics of suicide, 
however, you will be surprised to 
find in how many instances this 
most reckless of crimes is committed 
by persons of mature age, though it 
is strange that those whose span in 
the course of nature is likely to be 
so short should think it worth while 
to curtail it with their own hand. 
There is another shadow, too, which, 
apart from all finer feelings of the 
heart or intellect, has a pernicious 
effect on our interests and welfare. 
It is cast by our own opaque sub- 
stances when we persist in an in- 
convenient attitude, commonly called 
‘ standing in our own light.’ Parents 
and guardians, those who have the 
care of young people, generally are 
well aware of its irritating persist- 
ency and disagreeable consequences. 
It is provoking to find all your 
efforts thwarted by the very person 
on whose behalf they are made. 
After much trouble and the eating 
of more dirt than you can digest in 
comfort, you obtain for a lad a high 
stool in a counting-house, an ap- 
pointment to the Indian army, or 
a berth in a Chinese merchantman, 
fondly hoping that in one way or 
another he is provided for, and off 
your hands at last. But after a 
while behold him back again, like 
a consignment of damaged goods! 
He has been too fast for the clerk- 
ship, too idle for the army, not sober 
enough for the sea. With a fine 
chance and everything in his favour, 
he ‘stood in his own light, and 
must abide by the gloom he has 
himself made. Or perhaps, though 
this is a rarer case, because women’s 
perceptions of their own interest 
are usually very keen, it is your 
Blanche, or your Rose, or your 
Violet who thus disappoints the 
magnificent expectations you have 
M 2 
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founded on her beauty, her youth, 
her eyes, her figure, and her general 
fascinations. The peer with his un- 
encumbered estate and his own 
personal advantages would have 
proposed to a certainty, was only 
waiting for an opportunity—he told 
his sister so—when that last ten 
minutes at croquet with Tom, those 
half-dozen extra rounds in the cotil- 
lon with Harry, scared this shy 
bird from the decoy, and he went 
off to Melton in disgust. Rose, 
Blanche, or Violet ‘stood in her own 
light,’ and must be content for the 
rest of her career to burn tallow in- 
stead of wax. 

The shadows, however, which 
ladies preserve fortheir own private 
annoyance cast surprisingly little 
gloom over their pretty persons 
while they are before the world. A 
new dress, a coming ball, a race- 
meeting, or a pic-nic, are sufficient 
to dispel them at a moment’s notice; 
and though doubtless when these 
palliatives are exhausted, when they 
put their candles out at night, the 
darkness gathers all the thicker for 
its lucid interval of distraction, it 
is always something to have got rid 
of it even for an hour. 

That women feel very keenly no- 
body who knows anything about 
them can doubt. That they feel 
very deeply is a different question 
altogether. In some rare instances 
they may indeed be found, when the 
light they love is quenched, to sit, 
by preference, in darkness for ever- 
more; but as a general rule the 
feminine organization is thoroughly 
appreciative of the present, some- 
what forgetful of the past, and ex- 
ceedingly reckless of the future. 

For both sexes, however, there 
must in their course through life be 
shadows deep in proportion to the 
brilliancy of the sunshine in which 
they bask. ‘Shall we receive good 
at the hand of God,’ says Job, ‘and 
shall we not receive evil?’ thereby 
condensing into one pithy sentence 
perhaps the profoundest system of 
philosophy ever yet submitted to 
mankind. The evil always seems 
to us greater than the good, the 
shadows more universal than the 
sunshine; but with how little rea- 
son we need only reflect for a mo- 
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ment to satisfy ourselves. There is 
a gleam in which we often fondly 
hope to dispel our shadows, delu- 
sive as the ‘ will-o’-the-wisp,’ alight 
‘that never yet was seen on sea or 
shore, which is cruelly apt to lure 
us on reefs and quicksands, to guide 
us only to eventual shipwreck ; but 
there is also a glimmer, faint and 
feeble here, yet capable of dispelling 
the darkest shadows that ever cross 
our path, which if we will only fol- 
low it truthfully and persistently 
for a very brief journey, shall cheer 
us heartily and guide us stedfastly 
till it widens and brightens into the 
glory of eternal day. 


_ 


CHAPTER XII. 
GUINEVERE. 

Amongst all the works of our 
great poet, works in which criticism, 
searching diligently for flaws, dis- 
covers every day new beauties, 
surely this noble poem is the very 
crown and masterpiece. 

Compared even with the produe- 
tions of his own genius, Guinevere 
always seems to me like a statue in 
the midst of oil-paintings. So lofty 
is it in conception, so grand in treat- 
ment, so fair, so noble, so elevating, 
and yet so real. As the Californian 
digger in his ‘ prospect’ washes, and 
sifts, and searches, till from a mass 
of rubbish and impurities he sepa- 
rates the nugget of virgin ore, so 
from the lavish confusion of rich 
material to be found in that collec- 
tion of early romance called ‘la 
Morte d’Arthur’ the Laureate has 
wrought out a poem precious in its 
own intrinsic merit as the purest 
metal that was ever beaten into 
crown of gold. One other has been 
over the same ground before him, 
the great magician who with a wave 
of his wand has created for us 
gleaming blade and glittering hav- 
berk, mail and plate, and managed 
steeds caparisoned, lances shivered 
to the grasp, sweet pale faces look- 
ing down on the mimic war beneath, 
and all the pomp, panoply, and 
prestige of an ideal chivalry, when 

‘The champions, armed in martial sort, 
Have thronged into the list, 
And but three knights of Arthur’s court 
Are from the tourney missed. 
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And still those lovers’ fame survives 
For faith so constant shown ; 


There were two that loved their neighbours’ 


wives, 
And one that loved his own.” 


Alas! that the very first of these 
in arms, in courtesy, in personal ad- 
vantages, and, but for the one foul 
blot, in honourable fame, should 
have been Lancelot de Lac, the 
ornament of chivalry. Alas! that 
the lady of his guilty love should 
have been that 


‘Flower of all the west and all the world,’ 


whose rightful place was on the 
‘bosom of ‘ the stainless king.’ 

Their fatal passion, that grew so 
insensibly in those fair May-days, 
jong ago, when the pair 

* Rode under groves that looked a paradise 
Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth, 
That seemed the heavens upbreaking thro’ the 
earth,’ 
has struck root now, deep, deep in 
the hearts of both, and spreading 
like the deadly upas-tree, has 
blighted every other sentiment and 
affection beneath its shade. There 
is no happiness for Lancelot with- 
out Guinevere, no sweetness in the 
breath of evening nor speculation in 
the stars of night, no gladness in 
the summer, no glamour in the 
greenwood, no glory in the day. 
Her whisper lurks in the hollow of 
his helmet when he shouts his war- 
cry, her image rouses his desire for 
fame and points his trusty lance. 
But for the keen, unholy stimulant 
his arm would be nerveless and his 
courage dull, while all the time 
* The great and guilty love he bare the queen, 

In battle with the love he bare his lord, 

Hath marred his face, and marked it ere his 

time.’ 


Yes, there is retribution even here 
for the sweet, seductive sin. ‘The 
worm that dieth not, the fire that is 
not quenched,’ begin their work 
long ere the cup has been emptied 
of its tempting poison; and the one 
gnaws fiercer, the other burns 

eeper, in proportion to the capa- 
bility of good from which the sin- 
ner has fallen—in proportion to the 
truth and tenderness of the tortured 
heart that seems meant for better 
things. 
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And Guinevere. Who can fathom 
that woman’s anguish, her shame, 
her self-reproach, her bitter, hope- 
less remorse, for whom the holy 
plighted love that should have made 
her shield, her honour, and her 
happiness through life, has been 
pierced, and shattered, and defiled 
by that other love which drags her 
to perdition, and to which she yet 
clings closer and closer with a 
warped instinct of womanly fidelity 
for the very sorrow and suffering it 
entails? The sense of personal de- 
gradation is perhaps the least of her 
punishment, for it is her nature 
when she loves to merge her own 
identity in another; but what of her 
children, if she have any? How 
can she bear the clear, guileless 
faces, the little hands clasped in 
prayer on her knee, the loving, 
trustful eyes of those simple be- 
lievers to whom she, the sinner, is 
in the place of God? Many a 
woman, hesitating and hovering on 
the very brink of ruin, has been 
withheld by the tiny clasp of an in- 
fant’s hand. If that last chance 
should have failed her, such failure 
has been ever after the heaviest and 
least endurable of the penalties she 
has brought on herself. 

But she may be childless, she may © 
be spared the bitter pain of estrange- 
ment from those who are indeed 
part and parcel of her being. What, 
then, of her husband? The man 
whom once she believed she loved, 
who has cherished her, trusted her, 
given up for her sake many of the 
realities and all the illusions of life, 
whose care has surrounded her so 
constantly, every day and all day 
long, that, like the air she breathes, 
she can only be made sensible of its 
existence when withdrawn, whose 
indulgence was perhaps so unvaried 
as to escape notice, whose affection, 
expressed by deeds, not words, she 
has forgotten because it has not 
been repeated, like that other love, 
in burning whispers every hour. So 
she not only strikes him a deadly 
blow, such as his bitterest enemy 
would scarce deal in fair fight, but 
poisons her weapon besides, and 
leaves it sticking in the wound to 
burn and rankle and fester, that 
every passing hand in careless jest 
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or wanton outrage may inflict on 
him mortal agony at will. Once 
perhaps she was proud of that 
brave, kind face, which she could 
not imagine blanched by fear nor 
clouded with shame. Can she bear 
to think of it now, quivering at the 
chance allusion of every idle tongue, 
warped into agony, like that of a 
man shot through the lungs, when 
her own name is spoken, purposely 
or otherwise, by some impertinent 
gossip or some rancorous, ungene- 
rous foe? His sorrow has become 
a jest; that offence will soon pass 
away to make room for fresher 
scandal. His home is broken up; 
he can make himself another. The 
woman he loved has left him, yet 
there are plenty more as fond and 
fair ready to pity and console; but 
his trust is broken, and not even in 
an angel from heaven can he believe 
again. This is the worst injury of 
all. The strongest, the purest, the 
noblest of earthly motives to well- 
doing has failed him, and from 
henceforth the man is but a lamp 
without a light, a watch without a 
mainspring, a body without a soul. 
It is well for him now if he have 
some lofty aspiration, some great 
and generous object, to lift him out 
of his depth of sorrow, to rouse him 
from his apathy of despair. Thus 
only can he wrestle with the demon 
that has entered into his heart, thus 
only cast him out, and, trampling on 
him, so rise to a higher sphere than 
that from which he has been dragged 
down. In self-sacrifice and self- 
devotion he shall find the talisman 
to set him free, not at once, but, like 
other permanent results, gradually 
and in the lapse of time, so, mount- 
ing step by step and gaining strength 
as he ascends, he shall look down 
from the unassailable heights of for- 
giveness on the lesser souls that can 
never reach to wound him now— 
forgiveness, free, complete, and un- 
conditional as that which he himself 
pleads for from his God. 

And here it is that the character 
of Arthur, as drawn by Tennyson, 
exemplifies the noblest type of Chris- 
tianity, chivalry, and manhood with 
which we are acquainted in the 
whole range of fiction. Poetry has 
yet to disclose to us a more god- 


like, more elevating sentiment than 
the king’s pardon to his guilty and 
repentant wife. It breathes the 
very essence of all those qualities 
which humanity, at best ‘a little 
lower than the angels,’ is ever 
striving unsuccessfully to attain. 
There is courage, abiding by the 
award of its own conscience and 
appealing to a higher tribunal than 
the verdict of its kind; there is 
contempt for consequences; there is 
scrupulous, unswerving persistence 
in the path of duty, such as consti- 
tutes the soldier and the hero; there 
is large-hearted, far-seeing benevo- 
lence, that weighs its own crushed 
happiness and blighted life but as 
dust in the balance against the well- 
being of its fellows. Above all, 
there is that grand trust in a better 
world and an immortal identity, 
without which man, despite his 
strength of will and pride of intel- 
lect, were little superior to the 
beasts of the field. Such is the dia- 
pason, so to speak, of this mighty 
march of feeling—the march of an 
mnconquered spirit and a kingly 
soul; while through it all, ever pre- 
sent, though ever modulated and 
kept down, runs the wild, mournfal 
accompaniment, the wail of a kindly, 
tortured heart, of a love that can 
never die— 

* And in thy bowers of Camelot or of Usk 

Thy shadow still would glide from roem to 

room, 

And I should evermore be vext with thee, 

In hanging robe—or vacant ornament, 

Or ghostly footfall echoing on the stair. 

For think not, though thou wouldst not love 

thy lord, 

Thy lord has wholly lost his love for thee. 

I am not made of such slight elements. 

Yet must I leave thee, woman, to thy shame.’ 


How wonderful, how exhaustive, 
and how practical seems the fa- 
miliarity of great poets with the 
niceties and workings of the human 
heart! It has been said of them, 
prettily enough, that 
‘ They learn in suffering what they teach in song.’ 


God forbid! If it were so, their 
lot would indeed be unenviable; 
and what an eternity of torture 
would such a genius as Byron, or 
Shelley, or Tennyson himself have 
condensed intoa single life! No, 
theirs must be rather the intuitive 
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knowledge that springs from sym- 
pathy with all things, animate and 
jnanimate, in summer and winter, 
in light and darkness, in sorrow 
and in joy—a sympathy receiving 
freely as it gives, and thus cozening 
them out of nine-tenths of their 
own private sorrows, which such 
finer temperaments as theirs would 
otherwise be too sensitive to endure. 
The wide scope of this sympathy, 
the facility with which genius can 
handle extreme contrasts of the 
same passion with equal skill, is, I 
think, finely exemplified in the two 
ms of ‘Maud’ and ‘ Guinevere.’ 
T have already compared the latter 
to an exquisite piece of sculpture. 
The former seems to me like a wild, 
fanciful, highly-coloured painting, 
in which some true artist has 
striven to embody the unattainable 
conceptions of a dream. Wus ever 
colouring mixed on palette more 
vivid and glowing than this de- 
scription of a lover waiting for his 
mistress in her garden :— 
* There falls a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate ; 
She is coming—my love—my dear! 
She is coming—my life, my fate! 
The red rose cries, She is near—she is near! 
The white rose weeps,—She is late ! 
The larkspur listens —I hear—I hear! 
And the lily whispers,—I wait !’ 


Is there not in these lines, besides 
grace, sentiment, pathos, tender- 
ness, @ wealth of pictorial fancy, 
such as Landseer himself has not 
outdone in his magical representa- 
tion of clown and elves and stars 
and flowers grouped round Titania 
in Fairyland ? 

As in ‘ clear-faced Arthur’ is ren- 
dered the ideal dignity of love, so 
in Maud’s hapless suitor we find 
exemplified its mad enthusiasm and 
passion. With both, self is unhesi- 
tatingly sacrificed to the welfare of 
another. When the fatal shot has 
been fired, and the exile faces a 
foreign shore in utter hopelessness 
that he shall ever look on the face 
he loves again, the pity for himself 
that cannot but chill his sorrowing 
heart merges in anxiety and tender- 
ness for Maud. Even now—per- 
haps now more than ever—in grief, 

ger, and privation, his first 
thought flies to the idol for whom 
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he has built his life into a throne, 
that she may reign there unrivalled 
and supreme. May Ais be the 
shame, the sorrow, and the suffer- 
ing!—such is his wild, pathetic 
prayer—and let the treasure of his 
heart go free. If there be danger, 
let it lower round Ais unprotected 
head. If there be punishment, let 
him bear it for both! Ay, though 
she may never reward him for it, 
never even know it; for in this 
world these two are surely parted 
not to meet again. What of that? 
She is still his queen—his goddess— 
his love—the aim of his existence, 
the darling of his care. 
* Comfort her, comfort her, all things good, 
While I am over the sea; 
Let me and my passionate love go by, 
But speak to her all things holy and high, 
Whatever happen to me. 
Me and my harmful love go by, 
But come to her waking, or find her asleep," 
lowers of the height, powers of tl 
And comfort her though I die.’ 


e deep, 


Surely this is the pure, unadul- 
terated metal. Alas! that it should 
sometimes lack the glitter of the 
counterfeit which women grasp at so 
eagerly in preference to the true gold. 
So, in extremity of danger, shattered 
in battle against the chosen friend 
and .comrade whose treachery was 
only less galling to his noble heart 
than the disloyalty of his queen, 
beset by 

* The godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming o'er the Northern sea,’ 
stern old foes of himself and 
Christendom, erst by prowess of 
that ‘ glorious company, 
* The Table Round, 
In twelve great battles ruining overthrown,’ 


now panting for reprisal and re- 
venge, menaced with open rebel- 
lion by a sister’s son, his army 
melting, his adherents failing, his 
sceptre sliding from his grasp, 
Arthur can yet provide tenderly 
and carefully for her safety who 
has brought down on him all this 
shame, ruin, and defeat. 
* And many more when Modred raised revolt, 
Forgetful of their troth and fealty, clave 
To Modred, and a remnant stays with me. 
And of this remnant will I leave a part— 
[rue men who love me still, for whom I live— 
To guard thee in the wild hour coming on; 
Lest but a hair of this low head be harmed. 
Fear not: thou shalt be guarded till my death.” 
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Well might the Queen, when he 
had from her sight for ever, 
reflect bitterly on the comparative 
merits of lover and husband, having, 
like all such women, proved to 
oy of torture the devotion of 
both. 


‘I wanted warmth and colour, which I found 
In Lancelot. Now I see thee what thou art— 
rhou art the highest, and most human, too, 
Not Lancelot, nor another.’ 


Could she but have seen him as 
he really was in the golden days 
long ago, when her court formed 
the centre of all that was bravest 
and fairest in the world of Christen- 
dom, when her life seemed one long 
holiday of dance and revel in the 
lighted halls of Camelot, of tilt and 
tournament and pageantry of mimic 
war, held in honour of her own 
peerless beauty, in the Lists of 
Caerleon, of horn and hound and 
rushing chase and willing palfrey 
speeding over the scented moors of 
Cornwall, or through the sunny 
glades of Lyonesse, of sweet May 
mornings when she went forth 
fresh and lovely, fairer than the 
very smile of spring, amongst her 
courtiers, all 


* Green-suited, but with plumes that mocked 
the may,” 


to walk apart, nevertheless, with 
flushing cheek and eyes cast down, 
while she listened to his whispers, 
whose voice was softer and sweeter 
than fairy music in her ears! Could 
she but have known then where to 
seek her happiness and find it! 
Alas! that we see things so dif- 
ferently in different lights and sur- 
roundings—in serge and velvet, in 
the lustre of revelry and the pale, 
cold grey of dawn, in black De- 
cember frosts and the rich glow of 
June. Alas! for us, that so seldom 
till too late to take our bearings, 
and avoid impending shipwreck, 
can we make use of that fearful 
gift described by another great poet 
as 

sy * The telescope of truth, 
Which strips the distance of its fantasies, 
And brings life near, in utter nakedness, 
Making the cold reality too real !’ 


but still reality, and, as such, prefer- 
able to all the baseless visions of 


* Bones and I; or, The Skeleton at Home, 


fancy, all the glitter and glamour 
and illusion of romance. We mor- 
tals must have our dreams; doubt- 
less it is for a good purpose that 
they are so fair and sweet, that their 
duration is so short, the waking 
from them so bitter and forlorn. 
But at last most of us find ourselves 
disenchanted, weary, hopeless, me- 
mory-haunted, and seeking sanc- 
tuary after all, like Guinevere, when 
Lancelot had gone 
* Back to bis land, but she to Almesbury 
Fled all night long by glimmering waste and 
weald, 
And heard the spirits of the waste and weald 
Moan as she fled, or thought she heard them 
moan,— 
And in herself she moaned—‘*Too late! too 
late !”’ 


What a picture of desolation and 
despair! Mocking phantoms all 
about her, now jibing, now pitying, 
now goading her to the recklessness 
of despair. Before her, darkness 
uncheered by a single beacon, be- 
hind her, the sun of life and love 
gone down to rise no more, and, 
lifting helpless, hopeless eyes above, 

£ ‘ A blot in heaven, the raven flying high.’ 

Deep must be the guilt for which 
such hours as these are insufficient 
to atone! 

But the queen’s penance hath only 
just begun, for the black drop is not 
yet wrung out of her heart, and even 
in her cloister at Almesbury it is 
remorse rather than repentance that 
drives the iron into her soul. As it 
invariably does in moments of ex- 
treme feeling, the master-passion 
takes possession of her once more, 
and ‘ my Lancelot’ comes back inall 
his manly beauty and his devoted 
tenderness, so touching and 80 
prized, that for him too it must make 
the sorrow of a life-time. Again, she 
sees him in the lists, best, bravest, 
and knightliest lance of all the Round 
Table. Again, sitting fair and courtly 
and gentle among dames in hall, his 
noble face none the less winsome, be 
sure, to her, for that she could read 
on it the stamp of sorrow set there 
by herself as her own indelible seal. 

Again she tastes the bitter torture 
of their parting agony, and her very 
spirit longs only to be released that 
it may fly to him for ever, far away 
in his castle beyond the sea. 
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This, with true dramatic skill, is 
the moment chosen by the poet for 
the arrival of her injured, generous, 
and forgiving lord— 


* While she brooded thus, 
And grew half guilty in her thoughts again, 
There rode an armed warrior to the doors.’ 


And now comes that grand scene 
of sorrow and penitence and pardon, 
for which this poem secms to me 
unequalled and alone. 

Standing on the brink of an un- 
certainty more ghastly than death, 
for something tells him that he is 
now to lead his hosts in his last 
battle, and that the unearthly powers 
to whom he owes birth, fame, and 
kingdom, are about to reclaim bim 
for their own, he stretches the hands 
of free forgiveness, as it were, from 
the other world. 

How short, in the face of doom so 
imminent, so inevitable, appears that 
span of life, in which so much has 
been accomplished! Battles have 
been fought, victories gained, a 
kingdom established, a bulwark 
raised against the heathen, an ex- 
ample set to the whole of Christen- 
dom, and yet it seems but yesterday 

* They found a naked child upon the sands 


Of wild Dundagil by the Cornish sea, 
And that was Arthur.’ 


Now in the height of glory, in the 


fulfilment of duty, in the prime of 


manhood, such sorrows have over- 
taken him, as must needs whisper 
their prophetic warning that his 
task is done, and itis time to go. 
Where he sees not, cares not. True 
to himself and his knighthood, he is 
ready now, as always, to follow the 
oy of honour, wherever it may 
ead, and meet unflinching 
“Death, or I know not what mysterious doom.’ 
Arthur, dethroned, ruined, heart- 
broken, mortally wounded, and un- 
horsed, will be no Jess Arthur than 
when on Badon Hill he stood 


* High on a heap of slain, from spur to plume, 
Red as the rising sun with heathen blood,’ 


and shouted victory with a great 
voice in the culminating triumph of 
his glory. 

For him too at this supreme 
moment the master-passion asserts 


its sway, and even that great soul 
thrills to its centre with the love 
that has been wasted for half a life- 
time on her who is only now awaking 
to a consciousness of its worth. He 
cannot leave her for ever without 
bidding farewell to his guilty queen. 
So riding through the misty night 
to the convent where she has taken 
refuge, he looks his last in this world 
on her from whom in his great loyalty 
of affection neither her past disgrace 
nor his own approaching death shall 
part him forever. With that instinct 
of pure love which clings to a belief 
in its eternity, he charges her to 
cleanse her soul with repentance and 
sustain her hopes with faith, that 
* Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and 
know 


I am thine husband.’ 


Thus, with all his soul flowing to 
his lips, this grand heroic nature 
blesses the guilty woman, grovelling 
in the dust, and moves off stately 
and unflinching to confront the 
doom of Fate. 

Then, true to the yearning nature 
of her sex, yearning ever with keenest 
longings for the lost and the impos- 
sible, Guinevere leaps to her feet, the 
tide of a new love welling up in her 
wayward heart, fierce, cruel, and ir- 
resistible because it must be hence- 
forth utterly hopeless and forlorn. 
With her own hand she has put 
away her own happiness; and what 
happiness it might have been she 
feels too surely now that no power 
on earth can ever make it hers 
again ! 

Oh! for one word more from the 
kind, forgiving voice! Oh! for one 
look in the brave, clear, guileless 
face! But no. It is never to be. 
Never, never more! She rushes 
indeed to the casement, but Arthur 
is already mounted and bending 
from the saddle, to give directions 
for her safety and her comfort. 

* So she did not see the face, 

Which then was as an angel, but she saw 

Wet with the mists and smitten by the 

lights— 

The dragon of the great Pendragon ship 

Blaze, making all the night a steam of fire. 

And even then he turned; and more and more 

The moon’s vapours rolling round the king, 
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Who seemed the phantom ofa giant in it, 

Enawound him, fold by fold, and made him 
gray 

And grayer, till himself became as mist 

Before her, moving ghostlike to his doom.’ 


‘I think I like it better without 
your explanations and remarks,’ 
observed Bones. ‘There is a 
proverb, my friend, about “ refined 
gold,” and “the lily” that you 
would do well to remember. Hang 


it, man! do you think nobody under- 
stands or appreciates poetry but 
yourself?’ 

Perhaps I have over-aired him 
lately; but it seems to me that 
Bones is a good deal ‘above him- 
self.’ If I can only get him back 
into the cupboard, I have more than 
half a mind to lock him up for good 
and all. 


TO NATAL DIRECT. 


‘J SAY, Ramsay, will you come 

with me to Port Natal some 
day?’ said my friend Gurney, sud- 
denly, as we were lounging through 
the London Exhibition of 1862, feel- 
ing—must it be confessed ?—rather 
bored, and perhaps a little tired of 
civilization. 

‘Port Natal!’ I rejoined, ‘ where 
the d is that ?” 

‘In Africa, my dear friend. I 
thought you wouldn’t know. What 
a pity we never learnt geography! 
Most interesting study, I am sure; 
I am so sorry it was neglected in 
our school days. I feel quite low 
about it sometimes.’ 

‘ Africa,’ I whistled, slowly, rudely 
interrupting my friend’s maudlin 
display of feeling ; ‘ that’s a long way 
off. What are we to see when we 
get there? Ostriches? 

‘Don’t be flippant,’ said Gurney, 
majestically; ‘we shall see noble 
man, the Zulu, of whom even you 
must have heard, the puzzler of 
Colenso, the bishop’s grave ideal of 
human intelligence, clad in his 
native dress of touching simplicity, 
a girdle of three sheep’s tails and a 
feather in the hair. Perhaps it is 
an ostrich feather, continued Gur- 
ney, meditatively, ‘ but I’m not quite 
sure of that. You expect one to be 
so confoundedly accurate, I don’t 
like to say so for certain; but one 
thing Ido know, and that is that 
the feather is de rigueur ; the sheep- 
tails girdle doesn’t matter much, 
and may be dispensed with on ordi- 
nary occasions.’ 

I don’t know that I particularly 


panted for the highly-intelligent 
Zulu: savages fatigue me; but when 
Gurney proceeded to enlarge on the 
shooting to be had in Natal, I did 
get to feel a little interested in the 
prospect of riding down springboks, 
‘ sticking’ pigs, and shooting tigers; 
so to Natal we determined to go. 
As a kind of preliminary, we took 
a ‘course’ of Natal products dis- 
played in the colony’s court in the 
Exhibition, for which I hope we were 
the better. Certainly the very cre- 
ditable display there interested us 
in the infant colony, and my only 
difficulty was to hold Gurney in 
check, and prevent him from start- 
ing instanter. As to myself, what 
with reading guide-books, listening 
to Natal talk, hearing colonial life 
discussed, I felt as if I were slowly 
but surely losing my identity, and 
being changed into an amalgam of 
coffee, cotton, sheep, sugar, and 
arrowroot. I never felt so full of 
information on any subject in my 
life, and hope I never may again, 
for undeniably taking in infor- 
mation, however praiseworthy, is 
terribly fatiguing. Circumstances 
upon which I need not here dwell 
compelled us to defer our expedi- 
tion, when on the very eve of a 
start, for many months; but finally, 
on a fine June morning in 186-, we 
found ourselves inspecting the ship 
‘St. Antonio’ in the London 
Docks. Time being no object—I 
am afraid both Gurney and myself 
come under the head of ‘loafers 
about the world at large’—and 
being accustomed to yachting all 
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our lives, we at once discarded the 
idea of going by steamer, preferring 
the chances of a lengthened voyage 
and a few hardships to the certainty 
of the stench of hot oil, which seems 
inseparable from the existence of a 
steamer, however efficiently con- 
ducted. 

We, therefore, guided by stern 
former experiences, personally in- 
spected the various rival vessels 
advertised as about to sail for Port 
Natal, and finally chose the ‘St. An- 
tonio’ as being the most commodious 
of those to start at an early date. 

Here I may remark, for the benefit 
of my unsophisticated readers, that 
the man who, accustomed to the 
punctuality of large companies, ex- 
pects to start punctual to a minute 
by a sailing ship, will undoubtedly 
experience a shock when, on reach- 
ing Gravesend in frantic haste, he 
is coolly informed that the object of 
his search is still grinding her fen- 
ders against the London Docks. 
If, highly irate, he turns his steps 
to the latter busy but singularly 
dirty locality, he will be informed 
that, ‘owing to circumstances over 
which the owners have no control,’ 
&c. &., the departure is unavoid- 
ably postponed for ‘a few days,’ ‘a 
week,’ and so on, probably a// the 
various terms consecutively. 

Of course all this, and a great 
deal more, did my friend and | ex- 
perience : like the Children of Israel 
of old, we lived with our loins girded 
in daily expectation of a summons, 
with the trifling difference that 
whereas they spoiled the Egyptians, 
the London hotel-keepers spoiled us. 

At length, on a glorious June 
afternoon, we found ourselves for 
good on board the ‘St. Antonio’ 
(which even we had begun to regard 
as a@ modern ‘Flying Dutchman,’ 
doomed never to leave the London 
Docks), now lying off Gravesend, 
with the blue-peter flying at her 
fore. Leaving Gurney to what 
seemed a very abortive attempt to 
reduce our Gravesend boatman’s 
charge to something within the 
bounds of reasonable extortion, I 
went below, hoping to find in our 
cabin some at least of the necessa- 
ries the outfitter had assured me he 
had despatched on board several 


days previously. Of course I found 
nothing in the cabin but vacant space 
and dirt. Equally of course I went 
in search of the steward, whom I at 
last discovered sitting on a spar 
surrounded by a furious crowd of 
passengers, each of whom wanted 
him to find his own particular bag- 
gage and carry it to his own parti- 
cular sanctum. As it was far easier 
not, the steward wisely took no no- 
tice of the touching appeals. In- 
deed affairs seemed too hopelessly 
complicated for one man to grapple 
with them singlehanded. Anyhow 
he didn’t even attempt to solve the 
enigma further than by pointing 
mutely to a vast débris of baggage, 
which suggested a miniature vol- 
cano concealed in the hold which in 
a state of eruption was vomiting 
forth camp-stools, gun-cases, chests, 
and mattresses in place of the legi- 
timate lava. Luckily at this mo- 
ment Gurney reappeared on the 
scene, and took such active measures 
that in a short time some of our 
cabin furniture was extricated from 
he chaos, and before long we got 
our home below in something like 
ship-shape order, and made our- 
selves as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit for the night. 
Having achieved this desirable re- 
sult, we lighted our cigars and 
strolled forward with Mr. P a 
sugar-planter of large experience in 
Natal, with whom I had some pre- 
vious acquaintance, and who had 
just come on board. On the deck 
the demon of discord seemed to be 
reigning supreme; unhappy pas- 
sengers, less lucky than ourselves, 
scrambling for necessaries; children 
screaming, mothers scolding, pigs 
and poultry in their own way, and 
at the top of their voices, bidding a 
noisy farewell to their friends, all 
contributed to make the ship a 
second Babel, From the top of a 
barrel a gentleman was gesticulating 
wildly to a surrounding group of 
intending emigrants, and addressing 
them, certainly under difficulties, 
upon the country they were about 
to visit. Whether this man had 
ever himself been in Natal, or any 
other colony, was to us more than 
doubtful, as his information was 
simply a most glowing guide-book 
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réchauffé (how well I recognised the 
!), the intervals between 
the purloined pages being filled up 
by trite aphorisms, such as ‘ stout 
British hands smoothing all difficul- 
ties,’ a ‘contented heart being a 
perpetual feast,’ and so on. 

‘IT greatly doubt,’ said P , as 
we strolled away, ‘ the advisability of 
glossing over all drawbacks (many, 
very many of which exist) to the in- 
tending emigrant. Better far to 
place the colony in a fair light, to 
speak freely of the difficulties he 
must encounter in soil and climate, 
and suggest «a remedy. A poetical 
description of scenery in a guide- 
book may serve to cover over poverty 
of soil; but the truth is that the 
emigrant can’t see the poetry of the 
thing when his crops fail, and then 
he becomes disgusted with the land 
of his choice. Perhaps no British 
colony can be made a better subject 
to read about than Natal, for as a 
sample country it is unequalled, the 
ground, rising as it does in terraces 
from the sea level, facilitates the 
production of an immense variety 
of crops; but as an old settler my- 
self, I know that that man represents 
the colony as we all hope to see it, 
not as it is, though of its future I 
do entertain the greatest hopes.’ 

*Guide-books generally do omit 
the failures,’ I said, laughing, as I 
7 up a prostrate child who in 

is hurry to escape from the vigi- 
lant nurse tumbled over a rope at 
my feet, and set up a very mournful 
howl at the unhappy result of his 
escapade ; but que voulez-vous ? peo- 
ple like rose colour. 

A little further on, at the break 
of the poop, we found the captain 
addressing the usual short speech 
to his crew, whose powers of com- 

rehension seemed slightly obscured 

YY previous potations of beer, a cask 
of which stood open under the fore- 
castle. The most impressive part 
of the oration seemed to be where 
the commander, throwing back his 
coat, desired the audience to ‘ judge 
from his appearance’ as he always 
‘acted uptoit.’ This, if he implied 
that he was dirty at the time, and 
intended to remain so during the 
Voyage, was most certainly correct. 
And now can any of my readers 
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inform me why merchant captains 
should so generally affect a costume 
savouring of the reduced itinerant 
preacher? The black cloth coat, 
rather threadbare, the worn pants 
of antiquated cut, the black satin 
vest, are common to both parties. 
Why, if in the present age it be 
judged impossible to shorten or trim 
sail in our old friend ‘blue cloth, 
not adopt the free and easy shooting- 
jacket, which has at least the merit 
of comfort? I have even seen some 
attempts made to introduce that 
most hideous of head-gears, the 
chimney-pot hat. We have reached 
the age of‘ iron ships’ and ‘steam 
appliances,’ but heaven defend us 
from an age of ‘bill-toppers.’ But 
the taste of the British sailor on the 
subject of dress is unique. I have 
often remarked that the height of 
human happiness to the ordinary 
seaman (British bien entendu) on 
landing after a voyage is, firstly, to 
get drunk, secondly, to possess him- 
self of a black satin vest, richly 
flowered, the most approved pattern 
being a green and blue tree, which, 
springing from the lower button of 
the garment, stretches its branches 
upwards, apparently depositing a 
harvest of red and purple fruit in 
the waistcoat pocket. Where the 
wonderful and unique gagment is 
manufactured I leave to curiosity 
hunters and antiquarians to dis- 
cover. 

But to proceed. Darkness now 
closing in, I descended to the cuddy, 
where a feeble attempt at tea was 
laid out; but the Thames air did 
not prove keen enough to induce us 
to partake of sour bread, very salt 
butter, and tea without milk. Most 
of the passengers had come below, 
and were beginning overtures of 
friendship to each other. Some one 
or two of them were men who, like 
ourselves, simply wished to add 
Natal to the list of places explored 
and shot over, but by far the larger 
number were married men with 
their wives, or young fellows who 
hoped to wrest from the soil of 
Africa the wealth denied them in 
the more crowded paths of the Old 
World. Two military officers were 
amongst us, who had been ordered 
to join their regiment in Natal on 
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the shortest notice, one of whom 
was poring over a borrowed chart 
to see in what direction his destina- 
tion lay. Of course Gurney rushed 
to his assistance—the fellow seems 
to like taking trouble for its own 
sake—and I heard him parting with 
much of the valuable information 
we had obtained with such praise- 
worthy diligence—in an extempore 
lecture on Natal, which I could only 
hope was as useful to others as it 
appeared gratifying to himself. 
Another short stroll on deck, and 
we return to court Morpheus, that 
most fickle of gods; but prior to 
turning in, Gurney had forcibly to 
expel a young gentleman who, hav- 
ing apparently indulged in ‘one 
parting smile’ too many, had turned 
into my friend’s berth, boots and all. 
At daylight the tramp of many 
feet, the dull thud of ropes thrown 
down overhead, and a Babel of 
voices, most of them indulging in 
most unparliamentary language, ef- 
fectually roused us out, and pro- 
claimed that we were under weigh. 
On reaching the poop, we found 
that the steam-tug that had been 


shrieking at us from some little dis- 
tance during the night, had already 
got hold of our tow-rope, the old 
town of Gravesend was slowly re- 
ceding from us in the grey of early 
morning, and the neighbouring In- 


diamen loomed vast and gaunt 
through the haze as we glided on 
our way. At nine A.M. we all as- 
sembled at the breakfast-table, but 
found, considerably to the detriment 
of our tempers, that the improve- 
ment in fare, promised so plausibly 
by the captain the evening before, 
had certainly not yet begun. Mean- 
while Gurney had gone on a little 
voyage of discovery on his own ac- 
count—he always makes a point of 
personally inspecting the live stock 
in any vessel we may happen to be 
in; but shortly returned much de- 
pressed in mind, with the unwel- 
come news that the ‘ cow,’ of which 
the captain had spoken so magni- 
loquently the evening before, was a 
complete myth, and that the live 
stock generally was comprised 
within the very narrowest possible 
limits. He added, too, confiden- 
tially to me, that the cook was 
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drunk, and he had been credibly 
informed that the state was chronic, 
Here was a nice position of affairs! 
My dear happy reader, who, if you 
ever have a domestic crisis in your 
admirably-regulated household at 
home, have only to slip intoa neigh- 
bouring club, or dine at the ‘ Wel- 
lington, and who, although I am 
sure you have the very best temper 
in the world, look in indignant 
amazement at even one badly- 
cooked dinner—how little can you 
realize the sensations conjured up 
by the prospect of a possible one 
hundred days’ voyage with a drunken 
cook, scanty live stock, and no cow! 
We were ‘roughing it’ with a ven- 
geance. Of what use had our 
boasted experience, our ‘ thorough 
investigations’ been? Alas! we 
could only acknowledge ourselves 
taken in, repent at leisure, and bear 
our trials as patiently as our diffe- 
rent dispositions would allow. At 
about two p.m. the hoarse voice of 
the pilot was heard hailing the tug, 
and immediately after the order 
‘ loose the sails’ announced that the 
‘St. Antonio’ was to try her own 
wings to a north-east breeze. As 
sail after sail was piled on her, she 
gathered way, and forged past the 
little ‘ Walter Scott,’ who gave us 
three cheers as she crossed our 
stern. Somehow it is always with 
a sharp pang of regret that one sees 
the tug paddle drop away, and leave 
us to our own devices; then one 
realises in earnest that the voyage 
has commenced, and we must only 
pray for a tight ship, fair winds, 
and plenty of canvas. The breeze, 
however, fell light after passing the 
Downs, and we were forced to bring 
up off the South Foreland and 
lower topsails. The same weather 
pursued us down Channel, so that 
it was on the sixth day after leav- 
ing Gravesend that we found our- 
selves off Plymouth. Short as had 
then been our stay on board the 
‘St. Antonio,’ it had been long 
enough for us to realise the fact 
that the supply of fresh provisions 
was lamentably scanty, and that no 
cook had been provided to dress 
what little food there was. So we 
petitioned the captain to put into 
Plymouth, and rectify matters, 
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which finally he consented to do, 
though the most hopeful of us 
hardly expected much result from 
the concession. 

We stayed at Plymouth just long 
enough for a run on shore, and a 
farewell draught of ale, and again 
we weighed anchor, and ran out of 
the eastern passage with a fair 
breeze. We had had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the cook, in his habi- 
tual state of coma, lowered into a 
shore boat. He had never roused 
himself out of his drunken lethargy 
but once during our run down the 
Channel, when a sudden freak of 
culinary zeal had seized him, and 
produced a how! of execration from 
the crew, for he had attempted to 
make their pea-soup with salt water, 
and to cook the boatswain’s plum 
duff in his own dirty stocking. Our 
new chef, however, was heralded 
in a great flourish of trumpets by 
the skipper, and we awaited his ad- 
vent with great anxiety. His first 
appearance gave us a disagreeable 
shock, for I question whether a 
rougher-looking disciple of Soyer 
could well have been found even in 
campaigning days in the Crimea, 
when white caps and aprons, and 
the legitimate insignia of office were 
ata discount. When I saw the big, 
brawny, dirty-handed fellow clam- 
bering on board by the main- 
chains, my hopes felt to sink down 
to zero; but they revived, and I felt 
disposed to look on him quite ap- 
provingly, and vote a faith in clean- 
liness and white aprons a foolish 
prejudice, as I saw him suddenly 
pursue and assault with much 
praiseworthy vigour a steerage pas- 
senger caught in the act of purloin- 
ing one of our precious fowl. I 
quite felt to love this brawny Her- 
cules. ‘ Alas! alas! subsequent 
events forced the conclusion on me 
that he simply regarded the culprit 
as poaching on Ais particular pre- 
serves — cribbing Ais perquisites. 
However, pour le moment, our chef’s 
zeal made a very favourable impres- 
sion, and we longed for dinner. 

‘He is evidently a man of re- 
sources,’ said Gurney, admiringly. 
* He has an eye to business. Take 
my word the fellow will work great 
transformations.’ 
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‘Transform the tough old Ply- 
mouth cocks that have just rein- 
forced our live stock into juicy young 
chickens, for instance, I said, langh- 
ing. ‘I hope he may.’ 

Hereupon Gurney muttered some- 
thing so unpleasantly personal 
about ‘scoffing,’ that I went below, 
to graze dutifully on Hope’s pas- 
tures till the eventful hour of dinner 
which was to declare our fate. 

Well, it came at last, and we sat 
down—to pea-soup and beef-steaks. 
Whether our artist considered the 
materials too unworthy of his skill 
to waste care on, and, in disgust, 
spoiled them, it didn’t much matter 
to know; but what was certain was 
that the so-called pea-soup, when 
the covers were taken off, was dis- 
covered to be simply a tureen of 
grease, and the steaks had been ap- 
parently first dipped raw in hot 
water, and then shoved up the gal- 
ley funnel to brown. In one fell 
stroke Hope’s pleasant visions were 
dashed cruelly away—in those fatal 
steaks we read our future fate, and 
had to resign ourselves to it with a 
shudder. Sadly we paced the deck 
that evening, and felt inclined to 
the ‘blues,’ when, as night was 
closing in, we backed the main-yard 
to discharge the pilot, and as Gurney 
and I threw away our cigar ends, 
preparatory to turning in, the Li- 
zard light, the last speck of Old 
England, was twinkling on the hori- 
zon. As we turned to go below, 
Gurney waved his hat, exclaiming 
pathetically, ‘ Farewell, England! 
with all thy faults thou brewest well 
thy beer.’ 

Fast, however, now came the 
fresh north-east breeze, and the 
short chopping sea changed soon 
into the long roll of the Atlantic, 
and one by one our fellow-passen- 
gers vanished from our view. Little 
by little, however, they gained their 
sea-legs, and afforded a fine field 
for the study of human nature. 
Amongst them there were three 
young gentlemen, whom I may call 
Tomkins, Simpkins, and Perkins, 
who, as soon as terrible sea-sickness 
would permit, invariably appeared 
on deck armed to the teeth, in cos- 
tumes which Nathan alone could 
haye supplied. Whether they had 
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formed a very bad opinion of us all, 
or were afraid of pirates, remained 
a mystery; but they undoubtedly 
lived in a state of preparation for 
all contingencies. Their proposed 
plan of operations in Natal seemed 
rather extensive, for after ‘ purchas- 
ing a sugar plantation ’ (to be some- 
what imprudently at once left in 
Kaffir charge), they were to strike 
through the continent on a route of 
their own, discover the ‘ true’ source 
of the Nile, and other trifles, finish- 
ing off by reaching India per over- 
land route. They were good enough 
to ask Gurney and myself to accom- 
pany them on their path of glory, 
but we ‘ declined with thanks.’ Of 
course all their wonderful stores had 
been lost or spoiled before they 
spent much time in Natal; and I 
may perhaps take this opportunity 
of impressing on any intending emi- 
grant the absurdity of burdening 
himself with superfiuities of any de- 
scription. As a rule, the articles, 
whether of clothing or furniture, 
most adapted to the climate can be 
got reasonably cheap in the colony 
itself; and one is saved the trouble 


and anxiety of transport, and the 
chances, the almost certainty, in- 


deed, of loss. However, Messrs. 
T., S., and P. had to buy their ex- 
perience, and did so at a pretty dear 
rate, I fancy. The last time I saw 
them at Natal they were decidedly 
low, and had not then at least got as 
far as the Nile. 

The monotony of a sea voyage is 
proverbial; and ours in the ‘St. 
Antonio’ proved no exception to the 
rule; and I need not tire my reader 
by a long account of our endeavours 
towhile away the time, how we varied 
our flirtations with the ladies, and 
our practical jokes on Tompkins 
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and Co., by miserably abortive at- 
tempts at fishing, private theatri- 
cals, or catching porpoises. The 
ménage on board did not improve, 
unfortunately, by age, like wines— 
and I find, on referring to my log 
diary (every one feels it a religious 
duty to keep a diary on board 
ship, where there is generally no- 
thing to chronicle), that for some 
time previous to our arrival at 
Natal erockery and glass became 
gradually and sadly amongst the 
things of the past, that we were re- 
duced to using our private cabin 
tumblers at the cuddy table, and 
that one ingenious sailor reaped a 
silver harvest by cutting beer bot- 
tles in two with a string, and selling 
them as tumblers to necessitous 
passengers. Of course the reader 
must not hastily infer from the 
above particulars that all sailing 
shipsto Natal are equally badly found 
with the ‘St. Antonio.’ The line of 
which Messrs. Rennie are owners, 
for example, amongst others, gives, 
I believe, every satisfaction to the 
public; and I need hardly say that 
the Union Company’s steamers are 
well found. I only relate my own 
experiences; and I can say it was 
with feelings of unmixed pleasure 
that one fine morning in September, 
after a passage of ninety days (I 
have taken less time to reach India 
and Australia), I heard, on going on 
deck, that we had overshot our des- 
tination in the night, and that ere 
evening we would be riding safely 
at anchor in Durban roads. 

Perhaps in a future article the 
reader will accompany me on shore, 
and we can peep together behind 
the fantastically-shaped bluffs that 
as yet hide from our view the fair 
‘ land of the Nativity.’ . 
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THE WALTZ. 
(A Duet for Music, with Walt= accompaniment. ) 
(ILLUSTRATED BY Lovuts HvarD.) | 


The music stirs, her footstep flies, 

. So near, so dear! I meet his eyes, 
Her beauty swims before my eyes, 

. He sees not through my love's disguise ; 
I clasp her mine to win and wear 

. Whirl’d through the dance alone I dare, 
So near, so dear—so false, so fair ! 

. To meet his sigh upon the air. 
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Her voice has music’s changeful key, 
. No other’s voice so dear to me, 
The airy dance less light than she ; 
. No other noble, true as he; 
I gaze and mark as on she flies, 
. All else around me fades or dics, 
Another’s image in her eyes. 
. Deep in my soul his image lies. 
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*Mid dazzling light and sounding stra‘n, 
. Torn from his side my days are vain, 
We move united once again, 
. Gold is but dross, and life a pain ; 
But when the ray, the tone depart 
. But oh! the world is strong to part 
Fly hand from hand, and heart from heart. 
. True hand from hand, true heart from heart. 


~~ Ps, 


. Then bid the harp be strung once more, 
. The music dies, the spell is o’er, 
Gleam, dazzling roof and shining floor ! 
. He so shall clasp me never more. 
. Wake, wake the light and sound the strain, 
. I dream his heaven of love in vain, 
Oh! let me dream her mine again! 
. Alas! I drop to earth again! 


ELEANORA L. HERVEY. 


VOL. XIV.—NO. LXXXx. 
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TWO HOURS IN GAOL. 


T was the cool of the evening of a 
summer’s day as we approached 
the grim outworks of the huge City 
prison at Holloway. Close beside it 
is the residence of the governor of 
the gaol, and there inquiring, we 
were informed that he was at that 
moment busy in his garden. There 
we discovered him—the dreaded en- 
forcer of the law’s just sentence, the 
responsible custodian of as much of 
brute ruffianism and vicious cunning 
and daring villany as suddenly let 
loose would merge the town in 
horror and dismay, the mighty po- 
tentate at whose girdle, metaphori- 
cally speaking, hung the master-key 
of five hundred fast doors, behind 
which captive men and women sadly 
pined or defiantly secowled—there he 
Was, serene and at his ease, with the 
cuffs of his sober-grey garden jacket 
turned back, pottering about a rose- 
bush, and with nothing in his ap- 
pearance to denote him any other 
than a prosperous elderly gentleman 
with a taste for flower culture. 

Our visit was not altogether un- 
expected, and after a cheerful greet- 
ing and a brief chat concerning chiefly 
the favourable weather and the 
ravages of slugs, and similar garden 
pests, the governor courteously in- 
vited us to follow him. Parting his 
private garden from the prison is a 
tall and massive pair of gates, with- 
in which a warder sits constantly. 
These opened to us, and then was 
revealed a trim gravelled courtyard, 
and at the end of it a second pair of 
gates, smaller, but more formidable- 
looking than the first. More terri- 
ble, too, to contemplate, as every 
luckless wretch must, who, for a 
period brief or prolonged, is doomed 
to lodge here. It isa frightful gate. 
We were informed that it was mo- 
delled after that which guards the 
entrance to Warwick Castle; but it 
might have been the portal of the 
castle of the celebrated man-eating 
old giant Blunderbore, for, standing 
bolt upright against either doorpost, 
was a dragon, not cut in dull 
cold stone, but carved in wood, and 
painted by a man who knew, at least, 
how a dragon should appear, with 


fiery eyes and fiery tongue, and 
scales like plates of blue steel, and 
claws the like of which were never 
seen. Each dragon clutched a great 
black key, and grinned as he glared 
down on whomsoever might be enter- 
ing in at the gate in a manner cal- 
culated to strike direst terror to the 
heart of those new to crimeful ways, 
though there probably are those 
so hardened in sin, and so familiar 
with the gate of Holloway Gaol, that 
the guardian dragons may have 
no terrors for them, and they may 
return the threatening glare of the 
monsters’ eyes with the most cool 
and self-possessed of winks. 

It is in at this door that every 
prisoner must pass. Just within is 
a capacious stone-paved lobby, the 
most conspicuous furniture of which 
is a patent weighing machine anda 
standard measure. Here it is that 
every prisoner is stripped, and ex- 
amined, and weighed, and measured, 
the full particulars being entered in 
an enormous record book that re 
poses in a cupboard near at hand. 
I saw the book, and some of the 
most recent entries. Therein is 
written not only the particular crime 
and the adjudged penalty of it that 
on this last occasion consigned the 
unfortunate to limbo, but also all 
known previous convictions against 
him. ‘These ranged from one to 
forty, but we were informed that the 
average of previously convicted cases 
did not exceed five per cent., which 
was an item of intelligence that 
agreeably surprised us. We were 
likewise told that when winter's 
frost-bite made itself felt, the num- 
bers of prisoners increased imme 
diately ; which was sadly significant 
of what want may drive an honest 
man to. Further the record book 
revealed to us—and the governor 
endorsed its evidence—that the most 
numerous class of eriminals were of 
the breed known as ‘ cockney Irish, 
the descendants of Irish people who 
settled in London two or thre 
generations back. 

On a criminal entering Holloway 
Gaol, the examination and weig 
and measuring at an end, the newly- 
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gaol-bird is taken to a room 
where there is a deep and capacious 
bath, and a rack containing suits of 
prison clothing of various sizes. No 
matter a prisoner's condition in life, 
whether he be an outcast, gutter- 
bred boy, whose only home is a 
prison, or a lithe and light-handed 
‘prig’ by profession, or the wing- 
whiskered City swell of elegant ex- 
terior and handsome dress, brought 
to grief, perhaps, by the discovery 
of his first and only desperate for- 
gery—here is an end to his worldly 
guise. Here are the baths, and 
all comers enter them, and the water 
they contain is the water of oblivion. 
Itisall over with the fallenswell. Up 
to this moment he may have clung 
to his black coat of respectable cut 
as a last poor something that buoyed 
him, at least in appearance, above 
the herd of low thieves in greasy 
fastian; now he must abandon it, 
and take unto himself the plumage 
of the common gaol-bird. It is not 
anice-looking plumage. It consists 
of a coarse shirt, and a tight-fitting 
suit of slate-coloured woollen, of 
the style vulgarly known as the 
‘skeleton,’ and from the shoulder 
to the elbow of the right sleeve of it 
is exhibited in a showy border the 
initial and number of the ward in 
which the said gaol-bird's particular 
cage may be found. 

Before entering the bath-rocm, 
the prisoner strips and leaves his 
clothes of the outer world at the 
door, and they are gathered up and 
thrust into a string net, and so they 
are baked and purified, after which 
inventory of them is taken, and they 
are ticketed and stowed away until 
the expiration of the prisoner's 
sentence shall legalize his claim to 

m. 


On the same floor with the bath- 
room are a set of cells called ‘re- 
ception cells,’ for the use of prisoners 
who may be brought in at a time 
meonvenient for their medical ex- 
amination, indispensable before they 
may be admitted to the body of the 
prison. There were two such cases 
on the evening of our visit. Just 
outside the doors of the reception 
cells were two bundles enveloped 
im @ net, and reposing on each a 
pair of miry, dilapidated shoes, the 
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property of the individuals who had 
come in late. On cell number 
one being unlocked, there was dis- 
closed, suspended in a hammock 
slung from wall to wall, a quick- 
eyed, bullet-headed youth of the 
true thief type. He appeared per- 
fectly comfortable and at his ease. 
The cell being for temporary usage 
only, was unfurnished except for 
the hammock, but that was pro- 
vided with a nice clean woollen rug, 
which the young thief had pulled 
up as high as his ears, still shining 
and inflamed through recent ac- 
quaintance with hot water and yel- 
low soap. The cell was arched, and, 
as wel! as my memory serves, about 
seven feet wide and ten feet in depth. 
The walls were whitened, and at the 
end, by the wall, was a narrow win- 
dow barred with iron bars. Never- 
theless, with the mellow sunlight 
streaming in, the place altogether 
appeared such a clean and sweet 
little bedroom that, assuming the 
story suggested by the netted bundle 
and the slipshod tattered boots out- 
side the door to be true—a story in- 
volving» the hideous squalor of a 
‘ blind alley’ at Cow Cross or Seven 
Dials, and the unspeakable horrors 
of a twopenny lodging-house—it 
seemed that the young gentleman 
in the hammock, at present, at any 
rate, had not much reason to bewail 
his hard fate. Quite kindly the go- 
vernor spoke to him :— 

‘Well, lad, what are you here 
for ?” 

‘ Bit o’ beef, sir,’ the lad curtly 
replied, at the same time disengaging 
a hand from the folds of the blanket 
to respectfully tug ata forelock of 
shorn black stubble. 

‘Stealing a piece of beef, do you 
mean ?” 

‘Yes, sir. XI’ 

‘Silence. Go tosleep.’ And the 
young thief was left to his repose. 

The door of the next cell was un- 
locked, and on a precisely similar 
hammock reclined a precisely simi- 
lar lad, except that he had carroty 
stubble on his head instead of black. 

‘Well, lad, what are you here 
for?” 

* Bit of meat, please sir.’ 

‘You and another lad did it be- 
tween you ?” 

N 2 
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* That's it, sir. He——’ 

‘Silence. And the door was 
closed, and the key turned in the 
heavy lock. 

‘Is this their first offence should 
you imagine?’ we inquire of the 
governor as we traverse a passage 
leading towards another part of the 
building. But the governor shrugs 
his shoulders. 

‘Not by any means; nor their 
last, I’m afraid. There is notmuch 
chance of us seeing the last of them 
—until they are sent away.’ 

‘Sent where? 

* Penal servitude. That’s the com- 
mon ending.’ 

‘Well, it is not very surprising 
that it should be so. Itisone thing 
to make a man regret his misdeeds, 
and another to place at his disposal 
a means by which he may preserve 
himself against a repetition of them. 
As you say, offence after offence is 
recorded against him, each one add- 
ing an additional clog to his unlucky 
feet that possibly, if they had a 
reasonable chance, would gladly turn 
to honest paths.’ 

But at this the governor made a 
grimace that stood as representative 
for the laugh he would have uttered 
had he not felt the restraint of that 
inexorable rule of his cwn imposing 
—silence. ‘ There you are mistaken,’ 
he whispered softly ; ‘we are much 
more humane than you imagine. The 
prisoner who shows an earnest dis- 
position towards amendment is never 
turned penniless and helpless out of 
this gaol. If he proves to us his 
disgust for dishonest courses, and 
his willingness to work, we are able, 
thanks to a certain fund, to place 
the means of doing so in his hands. 
Sometimes a few shillings is suffi- 
cient for the purpose, sometimes we 
are induced so to invest several 
pounds. A large number of the 
younger prisoners have a fancy for 
going to sea. A young man came 
to see me only last week. He came 
here just one of these homeless out- 
casts boys who thieve that they may 
not starve, of whom there are thou- 
sands in London, and he expressed 
a wish to be sent to sea, out of 
harm’s way. He proved himself a 

lad, having worked his way 
up to the condition of second mate, 


with a fair prospect of becoming 
something still better. He dined at 
my table last Tuesday.’ 

‘Have you many boys here at 
present ?” 

‘Singularly few. We have cell 
accommodation for sixty; and our 
average number, for some time past, 
has been only sixteen. Come this 
way, and you shall see them.’ 

And, wondering all the while, we 
did as invited. How was it that 
the percentage of juvenile criminals 
lodged in Holloway Prison was so 
small? When we asked the governor 
the proportion his boy-lodgers bore 
to the whole, it was in full expec 
tation of receiving an answer that 
should warrant the natural alarm at 
the rapid increase of crime amo 
lads of tender years. Where were 
scores of humble imitators of Claude 
Duval and Dick Turpin, who, hay- 
ing perused the veracious recordsof 
the exploits of these and similar 
heroes of the gibbet, make desperate 
efforts to emulate them by mur- 
derously assaulting crippled old 
women, or running off with errand 
money confided to their care by too 
trusting masters? We referred to 
the governor for an explanation. 
‘It is easily accounted for,’ said he. 
* They find that they have to work 
when they are here.’ We were 
about to follow our last question 
with another as to the way in which 
a young thief contrived to choose 
his prison, but this was rendered 
unnecessary by the sudden recur- 
rence to our memory of a conversa- 
tion, bearing on the same subject, 
that recently had taken place be- 
tween a boy thief and a prison 
commissioner. ‘How is it,’ the 
latter asked, ‘ that out of nine con- 
victions against you eight are re 
turned from one prison? ‘’Cos, 

lease, sir, I always prigs in Hol- 
porn,’, was the candid rejoinder. 
When that salutary law for which 
the reader’s humble servant has for 
so long a time been asking is passed 
and comes into operation, and the 
governor of Holloway Gaol counts 
amongst his inmates one or two of 
those dirty scoundrels who gain 
their bread by the sweat of juvenile 
morality—by means of the penny 
weekly number system—a proper 
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ishment would be to make them 
the drudges of the boy criminal 
-ward—to compel them to wash their 
victims’ shirts and socks, and scrub 
their cell floors, and be generally 
responsible for their personal clean- 


liness. : 

The cells in which the boy- 

isoners are confined are precisely 
similar to those of the adults; and it 
being now after work hours the 
greater part of the sixteen lodgers 
were ‘at home. Those we spoke 
with did not seem very much 
hardened in crime, which, by the 
way, is a long way from meaning 
that they were not conversant with 
crime. Boys are not like men, they 
ate less reflective, and in nine cases 
out of ten have no care or respon- 
sibility beyond what is strictly 
personal, consequently they are less 
impressed with the hardship of their 
condition, brooding on which is as 
likely to produce a hardening as a 
softening effect. As a rule, the 
condition of the boy-thief while at 
liberty is a most miserable con- 
dition, and after the first ‘ restless- 
ness’ has wore off he finds that it 
is more comfortable to be in prison 
than out,—a frame of mind scarcely 
calculated to bring about penitence 
and reformation. 

There is one point, however, 
o which the boy-thief is, or pre- 
tends to .be, especially tender, and 
that is concerning his mother. To 
be sure there is no getting over the 
stern, sad fact that nobody is so perfect 
@ master in the art of dissembling 
as the intelligent, low-cunning little 
London thief. Let his gaoler assume 
never so severe a manner in his deal- 
ings with him, before he has talked 
with him three times he will have 
discovered his weakest feature (and 
even prison governors are not free 
from them), and shape his manner 
and conversation accordingly. Thus, 
with all due respect for Governor 
Weatherhead and his admirable 
system of management, he un- 
doubtedly has a natural tenderness 
for boys, and his prisoners know it. 
Likea sensible man he knows that 
until a boy has grown utterly 
abandoned he will not forget 
*mother;’ and it is certain that, in 
very many cases, it is a sacred chord 


that may be played on with charm- 
ing and even miraculous effect; at 
the same time it is not impossible 
that his amiable weapon may be 
turned against him, and he may be 
imposed on. Every boy we examined 
cried at once when his mother’s 
name was mentioned, and the cre- 
ditable exhibition of emotion was 
almost. invariably rewarded by an 
encouraging pat on the head with 
the governor’s benevolent hand. 
There was one case that came under 
our notice in the boy way that was 
somewhat peculiar. He was an 
incorrigible young ruffian, we were 
informed, and had been in prison 
very many times. He had only 
arrived at Holloway that morning, 
and being set to work in the brick- 
field, before he was an hour there 
was guilty of foul language towards 
the officer in command, and was 
condemned to the ‘ dark cell.’ There 
we found him. A more hideous 
place as a habitation for a human 
being with a guilty conscience can- 
not easily be imagined. Dark is 
much too feeble a word to describe 
the black density that shrouded its 
interior. It is a cell within a cell, 
and even the outer one is’so dark that 
only by the click of the key in the 
lock were we aware that the interior 
door had been opened. ‘Come out 
here, lad!’ And emerging from the 
impenetrable density there gra- 
dually loomed to view the desperate 
incorrigible. He was nota very 
formidable ruffian to contemplate, 
being a slim-built boy, with a nar- 
row, white face, which was tearful, 
and had on it an expression a 
tive of a horror of ‘ bogies.” He 

evidently arrived at the dismal con- 
clusion that he was doomed to pass 
the long, long night in that awful 
place, and had made certain eccen- 
tric and unaccountable arrange- 
ments to that end. The collars of 
his serge jacket were pulled up 
high above his ears, making a fan- 
tastic setting for his grimy, tear- 
bestreamed countenance, while, pos- 
sibly with a view to economizing all 
the comfort to be got out of a pair 
of trousers, he had loosened the 
fastening of those articles of raiment 
so that they were all slouched about 
his feet, the braces of them trailing 
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behind him like a pair of white 
tails. 

‘Well, lad! what has brought 
you to this? How many times have 
you been in this prison?’ 

‘ Three, sir!’ (with a tremendous 
outburst of grief, and such a screw- 
ing of both his fists into his eyes, 
that every feature of his face, except 
his wide mouth, was rendered in- 
visible.) 

‘ Speak the truth, lad.’ 

* Four, sir.’ 

‘Ay, at least four. Why were 
you put in the dark cell? 

‘For swearin’, sir. Leastways, 
he said as how I swore, sir; but I 
know he was too far off to have 
heered me.’ 

‘Who heard you is nothing to 
the purpose ; you have incurred the 
penalty,and you must pay it. How 
long are you here for?’ 

‘Six months, sir?’ 

* What for? 

‘ Ste—stealing, sir.’ 

* Have you a mother? 

‘Oh, yes, sir!—Oh, ye—e—s, 
sir!—(with a fit of sobbing that 
caused the white tails to, vibrate 
strangely.) 

* Where does she live ?’ 

‘Manchester, sir. Ow—w—w! 
I was just thinkin’ on her when 
you come, sir.’ 

Governor, evidently affected. 
‘And you can’t do better than 
think of her if she is a good 
mother. Just picture to your mind 
what she would think of you could 
she see you in this disgraceful posi- 
tion |’ 

‘ Ow—w—w—w !’ 

* Will you promise never to swear 
again as long as you are here if I 
let you go back to your cell ?” 

Of course the tearful penitent 
promised most solemnly, and pre- 
sently, too eager in his anxiety to 
change the dark cell for a compara- 
tively light one, to adjust his 
habiliments, came slouching behind 
us slipshod over the asphalte floor 
with the collar of his jacket still 
shrouding his ears, and his trousers 
clutched up on either side by the 
waistband. . 

The Anti-tobacco Society might 
discover amongst the inmates of 
gaols many apt illustrations of the 


truth of their ‘peculiar arguments, 
Nothing is more common when a 
youthful vaptive is questioned as te 
the origin of his falling away from 
the path of rectitude, than for him 
to attribute it to ‘ the short pipe,’ or 
to ‘ bad company and smoking and 
that,’ or to ‘going out of evenings 
and buying cigars.’ One lad at 
present incarcerated in Holloway 
Prison was possessed of such @ 
ravening mania for the pernicious 
weed, that, aided by another boy, 
he stole five hundred and fifty 
cigars. Prisoners will run almost 
any risk for a chew or a whiff of 
tobacco. It is known that at Port 
land the convicts having obtained, 
through the agency of a ‘ free 
labourer’ in the stone quarries, a 
piece of tobacco and a pipe, hada 
method of disposing of it ingenious 
almost as it was disgusting. As 
must be mentioned, smoking was 
strictly prohibited, very serious 
penalties being in store for any one 
who assisted a prisoner to the 
coveted luxury. The only time 
when the perilous delight might be 
indulged in was when in the course 
of the day’s work a sudden shower 
came on, and the convicts ‘knock- 
ing-off’ for the time, huddled ina 
shed out of the rain. Then the 
envied shareholders in a fourth of 
a quarter of an ounce of cavendish 
sat in a circle, the ‘ buck,’ or head 
man, with the pipe in one corner of 
his mouth and in the other a straw, 
the other end of which was grasped 
within the lips of the next man of 
the circle, who likewise had a second 
straw in his mouth, the further end 
of which the third man sucked at, 
and so on till the number was com- 
plete. The pipe alight, the ‘ buck’ 
took a draught of smoke through 
it at one corner of his mouth, @- 
joyed it for a moment, and then 
blew it through the straw at the 
other corner of his mouth into that 
of his next neighbour, and so it 
passed through, the last man having 
the envied privilege of swallowing 
the mouthful, in consideration of 
his being at so great a loss in con- 
sequence of the deterioration in the 
flavour cf the smoke in course of its 
transit. At the House of Detention 
the friends of prisoners have coir 
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them a pipe and a pipe-light 

and tobacco in the interior of a loaf 
(on one occasion a cigar and a lucifer- 
match were found neatly wrapped 
ther in the interior of a roast 
fowl), and the desperate smoker has 
been discovered atop of a platform 
consisting of his table, and his Bible, 
and his pannikin, clinging tiptoe 
to the bars of the ventilator by the 
ceiling, and blowing a difficult cloud 
through its narrow interstices. It is 
not so easy, however, to convey 
tobacco to a prisoner in a close 
ison such as that at Holloway. 
t it has been attempted. At 
stated times a prisoner’s friends 
may pay him a visit. The inter- 
view however is hampered by certain 
restrictions. On either side of a 
passage about five feet in width is 
acage of open wire-work, and con- 
veniently disposed between the cages 
are screens behind which a warder 
may be lurking, listening to the 
conversation that is going on, so as 


to check it at once should it take 
& vague or improper turn. One 
day in the course of innocent dis- 
course between a prisoner and a 
male friend, the warder’s watchful 
eye detected a feather floating over 
from one cage to the other, and 
arresting it midway found at the 
stem of it a length of fine silk, and 
at the end of the thread in the 
visitor’s hand a nice little plug of 
pigtail for ‘chawing.’ Had the 
feather settled in the compartment 
where the prisoner was, nothing 
would be easier than for him to give 
a dexterous jerk at the silk, and 
land the plug on his own side. The 
miscarriage of the neat little plot 
meant severe punishment for the 
would-be receiver, and a month’s 
hard labour for the obliging sup- 
plier, and the fact of its being about 
fifty to one against the trick suc- 
cessfully passing shows how terrible 
must be the penalty of deprivation 
from tobacco to an old smoker. 
JAMES GREENWOOD. 


(To be continued.) 


POPPIES IN THE CORN; 
OR, GLAD HOURS IN THE GRAVE YEARS,—No, II. 


By THe Avurnor or ‘Tse Harvest oF A Quier Eysg,’ &e, 


A DAY AT BOX HILL. 


HERE are not many kinds of 
cereal; there are not many 
kinds of tree familiar enough to 
the public mind for fit planting in 
an essay: the generations of well- 
known flowers have their limit: 
streams and lakes have been often 
described, and the most you can do 
for them is to turn what has been 
said before into a new aspect or a 
different arrangement: hills and 
mountains, woods and groves have 
been spoken of by writers before 
Moses’ time; and there have been 
watchers and tellers of star beauty 
and cloud shapes, and sunsets and 
sunrises; and sketchers of green 
spring-bits, and chestnut autumn 
landscapes ; admirers and describers 


of the softly-falling snow, and of the 


grey winter fields, also of the leafy 
summer afiluence,—as long as 
singers sang, or writers wrote. Be- 
fore Homer men had doubtless said 
all (we might think) that had to be 
said, about the thud and thunder 
modkvroicBow Oardcons; before 
Zéschylus there had been apprecia- 
tion of and efforts to produce! in 
words, 
. TOVTi@y Te KUMATWY 
aunp mov yéAacpa. 
—‘the many-twinkling smile of 
Ocean,’ as Keble has best translated 
it. The sound of wind, the glimpse 
of lightning, the song or the early 
twitter of birds,—writers and singers 
have rung the changes on these 
once and again since the opening of 
the world’s history. Our materials 
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are, upon the whole, limited; upon 
eight bells each has to ring his 
special change. And I suppose 
there is some individuality, some 
peculiar trick in the ringing, that 
does give a certain sense of novelty, 
or, at least, agreeably varied oldness, 
to the peals, alike, but different, 
which the ever-changing succession 
of ringers evolves out of the same 
old bells, in the same old belfry. 
Or, to give a somewhat wider scope, 
see how few really, and soon counted, 
are the keys of that piano, the 
strings of that harp. Yet how end- 
less the combinations of melody 
which have been, and which shall 
be, produced from them! Those 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet! 
I have (as a child, let me apolo- 
getically say,) mused sometimes as 
to whether all the possible changes 
might not, by some one person, 
be mechanically rung on these; all 
the possible combinations attained ; 

all the poems written, and all the 
stories told. Fancy the curious 
watching for the few prizes among 
the many blanks. Fancy the emo- 
tion of turning out the ‘May 
Queen,’ or ‘Evelyn Hope’ (I take 
smaller and seemingly more possible 
cases), & “ poem round and per- 
fect as a star,’ out of the heap of 
chaotic jargon, and broken scintilla- 
tions! But I have learned this 
much as life went on, that my 
scheme, however brilliant in con- 
ception, was not quite feasible as to 
execution. And that there is like 
to be work yet for poets and story- 
tellers, and (I hope) essay writers, 
too, as long as this world lasts. Jn 
these days of dull machine work, 
these workers shall thresh their 
corn with their own flail, and toss 
their hay with their individual fork, 
while in our farms that dull, head- 
aching thrum has taken the place 
of the early-heard and monotonous 
lulling beat upon the muffling 
straw; and while in our meadows 
the whirligig concern drawn by a 
horse has driven away the gradually 
advancing ranks of the haymakers, 
in favour of a display that reminds 
one of fireworks; an insane Catherine 
wheel, whirling hay for fire. We 
can’t do everything, I am thankful 
to say, by machinery; there will be 


infinite new combinations if the 
original material have its limit; 
else, how could the world go on? 

Still, what a wonderful scope the 
first writer had before him! No 
commonplaces; all the material 
untouched ; plagiarism impossible; 
new combinations unD 
‘Leaf’ and ‘grief’ and ‘love’ and 
* dove ;—nay, even ‘breeze’ and 
‘trees,’ were new rhymes then !* 
Fancy that, ye poetasters! For it 
does seem possible to get to the end 
of the store of new rhymes, else 
why the forced efforts with which 
our time is rife? Buta Chaucer, 
what a treasure-house of untouched 
wealth lay at his feet! 

And yet there are advantages as 
well as disudvantages in having 
predecessors; and they who follow 
after that first sickle-sweep into the 
breadths of virgin corn had the 
benefit of improved instruments ; of 
lines begun in order; and no doubt 
we are inheritors of the Past, and 
ought to begin where our fathers 
left off. 

‘I, the heir of all the ages, in the foremost 
ranks of time.’ 


Still, where they had a harvest, a 
gleaning merely seems, in some 
measure, left to us. So the wizard 
of the north, apologetice :— 

‘A lonely gleaner I, 

Through fields time-wasted, on sad inquest 

bound, 

Where happier bards of yore have richer 

harvest found.’ 

Well, all this tirade is to be ex- 
cused as follows:—I was wending 
my way through the barley-fields, 
late in June, and fancies, according 
to their wont, were, scarce conscious- 
ly, waiting to be woven into some 
pattern, taking the barley-stalks, or 
other surrounding inanimate com- 
pany for the woof. And I smiled 
as I asked myself what new thing 
can remain to be said concerning & 
barley-field ? Its waves of light and 


* ‘They ring round the same unvaried chimes 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes, 
Where’er you find the “ cooling, westem 
breeze,” 

In the next line it “whispers through the 
trees ;” 

If crystal streams “with pleasing murmur 
creep,” 

The reader's threatened (not in vain) with 
“sleep.”’ Porz. 
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shade ; its silky tossing ; its bearded 
ears; its martial appearance brist- 
ling with numberless spear-points— 
all the changes had been (surely) 


But yet, is it so? Do not new 
ideas or new fancies connect them- 
selves in new heads, or in old 
heads at new times, with even the 
most commonplace and often-seen 
scenery of life? And so to me, on this 
day of which I write, a fancy came 
fluttering light and eccentric as a 
white butterfly over the million ears 
of the bending barley. I was think- 
ing of holidays, and of the old time 
when life seemed all a possible if 
notan actual holiday. And I thought 
how that time was, and is not; how 
that gleeful Spring tones down into 
a very quiet Summer. This train 
of thought was either suggested or 
helped on by the broad barley acres 
which were divided by my thin 
og For I noted how a change 

come over them since some 
few weeks ago. The silky floss, 
the changing sheen, the ceaseless 
chasings of light and shade were 
gone; the silver-lilac, shot with 
palest green, that the newly-fledged 
ears upturned to the sky, these were 
of the past. The grey light of the 
easily-reflected heaven ran over the 
field no more in eager race—the 
awns were all turned down to earth 
now. 

And, methought, is there not a 
moral for some melancholy Jacques 
in this change? Heads bend, let 
the cynic say, as soon as there is 
something in them. ‘Tis but in 
the empty flower-time that they can 
afford to hold them up, stirred by 
every lightest breath into that toss 
of glee, that continuous ripple of 
light and life and laughter. Heads 
bend, of barley and of men, when 
they begin to fill; and we look 
downward as we walk, meditative, 
moralizing, careful, sedate, sad. 
Some glad child-hearts still remain 
under old heads, but, as a rule, the 
holiday heart, and the holiday time, 
80 as life advances ; and the streets 
of London shall more remind you 
of the weighed-down ears than of 
the careless waving awns. Grave 
men and women !—ah yes, and 
seldom, but yet indeed sometimes, 
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that old holiday-feeling comes back, 
and then it is that a poppy burns 
out of the corn. 

For I must remember my title. 
Let them bend, the serious, heavy 
ears; we have to do with poppies 
now. And you know that these 
always look up gaily till their hour 
is past, and a light wind scatters on 
this side and on that the scarlet 
flaunt of their wings. And in the 
gravest life at its gravest period 
there will yet be some of these 
flowers. ‘Stop, and consider, says 
the poet :— 

* Stop, and consider! Life is but a day; 
A fragile dewdrop on its perilous way 
From a tree’s summit; a poor Indian's sleep, 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep 
Of Montmorenci.” 


But there is another aspect he 
sees: he catches sight (no doubt) 
of some flowers amid even the 
blighted and unhealthy corn—even 
among fancies which are morbid 
and diseased :— 

* Why so sad a moan? 
Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown; 
The reading of an ever-changing tale ; 
The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil ; 
A pigeoa tumbling in clear summer air; 
A laughing schoolboy without grief or care, 
Riding the springy branches of an elm.’ 


This is, in very truth, another 
aspect of life, whose true character 
lies somewhere between the two, 
between the morbid and over dull 
tone and the frivolous and over 
light. Oh terrible irony of that awful 
inscription in Westminster Abbey, 
on a tomb:— 

* Life is a jest, and all things show it: 

I thought so once, and now I know it.’ 


Ah! we feel how, on the contrary, 
thou hast now at last realized life’s 
terrible and eternal earnest! Still, 
there are moods in which this grave 
life seems sadder than it really is. 
And there is nothing better, for the 
stirring up of a mind that is thus 
getting muddy than a day’s genial 
outing somewhere. And for such 
outing the pic-nic class is a good 
one to select from. And in such 
selection the Londoner, or the near- 
Londoner, can hardly do better than 
decide on Box Hill, near Dorking, 
Surrey. 

Let me turn back the pages of 
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life’s volume, and stop at some of 
the pictures that have found place 
in it here and there. Let me recall 
those old days at Box Hill, those 
pic-nics of the past; for often have I 
visited it; often, but at wide inter- 
vals: as the mad-cap child—(life’s 
quick pendulum first set swinging) 
—as the youth, with tender heart 
for love, poetry, all things beautiful 
and noble; as the grave man—life’s 
pendulum settled down into its 
steady, sober tick. And as I look 
back and summon those memories, 
see, they come like a crowd of boys 
bursting out of school for a half- 
holiday: pushing and jostling for 
precedence -— (these the younger 
ones), the taller following with more 
quiet step. Each shall bring his 
contribution to my pen, though 
many be blended here that really 
were separate. For I had better go 
there now as a grown man; and the 
children that tire not,—straining up 
that hill upon whose ascent I like 
at times to pause; and the youth 
that follows the maiden, 
‘ with her loitering foot, 
Hearing one behind it,’ 


—these, that I bring with me, and 
upon whom I smile benignly, are, I 
well know, old selves; opened bud, 
and shed blossom, but fresh, and 
white, and vermeil at certain times 
in life, as though the year had not 
turned, and it were yet sweet Spring 
or earliest Summer, and nota dry 
crumpled green leaf had yet littered 
the grass; ner the ferns, that are 
not yet withering, had nevertheless 
begun to grow ragged in the fernery. 

How delicious were those old 
drives to Box Hi!l; drives, of course, 
in open carriages, for this was, and 
is, the best mode of conveyance to 
such a place and on such an occa- 
sion. The month,—sweet, uncertain 
June, or mature but still capricious 
July, or grave and matron August; 
the day, how eagerly expected, and 
anxiously speculated upon! There 
was a reddish sunset the night 
before; this is hopefal. But, lo! 
there has been a shower in the 
night; the flag-stones in front of 
the house (at Clapham, say,) are 
wet and brown: there is a dull, 
brooding gloom over the sky at six 


of the morning. The hopeful one 
of the party spies a coming gleam 
in the horizon; the despondent 
member quotes gloomily the old 
distich: ‘Light glaze makes wet 
days. A feeling of uncertainty 
pervades the early breakfast; how- 
ever, hampers are finished off, and 
various etceteras crammed in; the 
carriages are at the door, the 
packages stowed; the children, like 
a bunch of bigaroon cherries, are 
huddled on one seat, impatiently 
expectant of father and mother, or 
elder brothers and sisters, or spe- 
cially honoured guests, to take their 
places on the best side ; these enter; 
shawls are tucked away, umbrellas 
and parasols sent in for by this and 
that distracted maiden: the low 
carriage-door is slammed, and with 
hilarious triumph the little ones 
find the older and more prudent 
quite committed to the day’s plea- 
sure. Just then the sun bursts 
out; the blue rift in the sombre 
sky widens to a patch; umbrellas 
and parasols are soon in requisition, 
and before six miles have been 
traversed the whole width of heaven 
is one scarcely flecked azure field. 
And now the great question is, will 
the Grenfields be there in good 
time? nay, will they be there at all? 
Old Grenfield is terribly nervous 
about rain, and there was that 
shower in the night, and certainly 
at one time the day looked un- 
promising enough. And it was 
agreed that there should be no 
start if the day were wet. So 
there is much speculating, and 
sundry sanguinary threats of cruel 
chaff, to be visited on the defaulters, 
if that component part of the day's 
delight should prove to have been 
fainthearted. 

Meanwhile, how much there is to 
look at, and to take in with unmixed 
enjoyment. The father (a City man) 
has had hard work lately, and long 
office hours; the treat has been for 
some time thus put off; even now 
business had to be rudely com- 
pelled to stand aside and make 
place for this one day ; and for this 
one day enjoyment is to be supreme. 
How delicious the gradually in- 
creasing affluence of leafage! Not 
just a spindly tree or sickly avenue 
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here and there among staring rows 
of white houses, but lush, ferny 
banks, shadowed with far-reaching 
canopies of oak, elm, beech, willow. 
How pleasant the stretches of smooth 
vivid park and meadow-land; how 
clean the dotting sheep ; how sedate 
and at leisure the scattered cows! 
Ah! here is Beddington church: 
y and set in grave dark elms, a 
perfect little village church; and 
see, a wedding party is leaving the 
porch; there is a blithe strewing of 
flowers, and on a sudden then a 
half laughter and half sobbing of 
bells peals out from the belfry bars 
into the sweet summer day. This 
is left behind;—the dark wide- 
ing yew as a background, 

and glad and light against it, the 
white-clad procession moving along 
the winding path between the still 
crosses that sentinel the sleepers; 
meving on to the gate in the broad 
low wall; there the carriages are 
waiting, and the strange delight 
of that first association as man and 
wife separate from the outer world, 
snug together ;—is ready for Bride- 
groom and Bride at the slam of that 
carriage-door. But they were still 
pacing along the churchyard path, 
when the pic-nic party turned the 
corner round Beddington Park, and 
lost sight of them. Beddington 
Park, alas! now it is parcelled 
out into building ground, and 
the ‘stately chestnuts, so long se- 
cluded in aristocratic grandeur, 
lighting up with endless tapers for 
the festival of Spring,—dropping 
pattering nuts in the silence for the 
expectant deer underneath their 
shade, when Autumn called upon 
them for a contribution to its 
universal food-stores ;—these lordly 
holders of the land, so long apart 
from the profanum vulgus,—alas! 
now they are compelled to endure 
small parcels of cockney gardens 
run up to their very shade; and to 
see puny white villas trespassing on 
the grand and immemorial privacy 
of the old park. But in the old 
Box Hill days they reigned supreme, 
—an oligarchy, an aristocracy; and 
how pleasant to whirl by, just high 
enough to see over the park 
palings ; there were, sure 
enough, the grouped and straggling 


deer, fallow deer; and that vast, 
ugly, red mansion, that was yet 
venerable, as having lodged Queen 
Elizabeth ; also as baving one of its 
wings shut up, and, of course, 
haunted. Now, this too is utilized ; 
] dare say it is better thus, but it is 
also somewhat sad to the heart which 
has yet artist and antiquarian 
elements; and the glaring new 
building makes the grey old church 
beautiful now by contrast, as before 
by affinity. 

However, while we muse, the 
carriages have whirled on, and they 
are passing through Carshalton. 
That was the time when the willows 
were still the glory of the place, and 
how our Londoners rejoice at their 
yellow bending masses! One right 
over the road as they rattle through 
a shallow stream crystal clear; two 
in front of the Rectory ; several, and 
a dark-armed cedar enhancing the 
gold of their tresses, in the grove 
and by the square pond opposite 
the church; one alone on an island 
in the sister pond; another at the 
corner by the churchyard. These 
are gone, but they stood in the old 
days, and will be pleasantly remem- 
bered by many a reader. For if the 


JSewonly have pic-nic’d to Box Hill, 


London society has turned out 
bodily often enough to crowd this 
road on the way to Epsom Downs. 
But we must roll on more quickly 
through Sutton, Cheam, Ewell, 
Epsom; and then take the drive 
more leisurely as the woods about 
Ashstead are reached. For here the 
children are scarce restrainable ; 
there are secret copses, hushed and 
mysterious; there is the cooing of 
wood pigeons, and now and then 
the startled flap of the ash-grey 
wings; there is actually a squirrel 
racing across the wood path and up 
that tree; and upon your rounding 
suddenly the skirt of the wood the 
pheasants that were feeding in the 
field run across in ful] view to cover. 
Then the flowers: those azure stars 
of succory, and that canary toadflax, 
and the affluence of tall various 
grass ; these have worked the young- 
sters up to a frantic pitch, hardly 
curbable. But actum est—the game 
is up,—when, as that clearing is 
passed, tree-inclosed, and fern-car- 
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peted, there appears a stately spike 
of purple foxglove spiring even 
above the tall deep brake. It would 
be simple brutality to disregard any 
more the desperation of this last 
appeal to have the carriage stopped 
—and it is scamper off then with a 
vengeance. Reginald has secured 
the prize for Ethel, who bears back 
the tall sceptre in triumph; but 
another beyond has been spied, and 
yet another ; and there is the bracken 
to pull up, and cut through the stem 
near the root for the oak-tree pic- 
ture; and there is this flower, and 
that oak-apple ; and, ‘ Oh, just these 
young acorns!’—to be snatched; 
until at last, tired with calling, and 
frantic as an old hen with her duck- 
lings all over the pond, the old birds 
give the order to drive on. Then 
there is the race of young legs, and 
the crowding up of the flushed faces 
and the esca hair, and the exa- 
mination of the prizes, and the 
sternly-expressed determination of 
the parents, wiser if not sadder by 
experience, not to allow any more 
halts until the goal be reached. 

And now indeed expectant heads 
are turned towards the front; the 
lucky fellow who got the seat by 
the coachman is the more envied 
his wide and easy view; the whole 
caravan is on the qui vive for the 
sight of the first box-tree. And on 
a sudden, behold, here they are! the 
carriages, winding slowly up the 
ascent, are closed in on both sides 
with box-trees ad libitum; ‘ not 
single spies, but in battalions.’ 
And now they wind along a path 
just close above a fearful precipice 
(so Blanche tells the nurse on their 
return); and the short-turfed slopes 
dip into valleys and rise into hills, 
reminding Bertram (to the admira- 
tion of his parents) of the hills on 
which the Philistines and the Israel- 
ites were camped, with the valley 
between. And under them now, 
and all about, glisten the box-trees, 
with their varnished small cup- 
leaves. 

Yes, this was the old way in which 
we used to get to Box Hill; the old 
way, and the pleasantest. If the 
drive took some time, why, you see, 
it was part, and no mean part, of 
the day’s pleasuring. But now 


people can get to Box Hill by train: 
there is actually a Box Hill Station: 
’Tis an innovation, and there seems 
an incongruity ; still I must not say 
much, for I have of late tried this 
way too. A pretty station, with a 
peep of smoke-blue hill clothed with 
wood, to invite a pause at the end of 
the platform ; a pleasant walk along 
the quiet country roads and past the 
gardened homesteads, and under the 
trees which branch across the road 
from the dark. palings of private 
mansions ;—all the while gradually 
ascending; — until that gate is 
reached, and suddenly and abruptly 
the Hill rises above you; the path 
winds up it inexorably; the tug of 
war begins. Here it is that your 
limbs recall your mature or over- 
ripe years to your remembrance; 
hence those pauses upon the ascent 
which are so frequently made; 
although, as you face round, with 
your hat off, and wiping your ex- 
pansive brow—possibly, your bald 
head—there certainly anole no other 
excuse than that which is at once 
supplied by the lovely scenery. 
What a panorama it is, gradually 
unrolling before you as you reach 
point after point of the ascent! You 
are looking down on those trees 
which just now were above you, and 
upon the roofs of those cottages be- 
side which you have passed. But 
the young ones are impatient, and 
the old ones must trudge on. Ah! 
"tis done; the summit is reached; 
and you may afford to pick outa 
seat on the close dry turf. Delicious 
air! Delicious view! 
* With eyes made bright by what they viewed 

We emerged upon the mounded plain, 

As to the breeze a flag unfurls, 

My spirit expanded.’ 
Yes, you feel that, anxious father; 
seam-browed toiler! The petty 
world seems less burdensome to your 
heart; its worries, and cares, 
work, work, ceaseless work, slip'away 
from your opening mind just now. 
Things that are good and noble, and 
high and divine, seem more possible 
to your heart, more in accordance 
with it. Thoughts of moral beauty, 
of things higher than the groove of 
usual life brings in your way, 
thoughts of, or akin to, ‘ love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
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ess, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance ;—such thoughts, if not called 
forth by the place, the tender beauty, 
the calm that surrounds you, and 
upon which you look down, yet do 
seem in harmony with this, and to 
underlie it as it were;—to be the 
words of which it is the music. Ah! 
you feel, looking down at that little 
nest among the trees, with its green 
cool lawn, and its pattern of well- 
kept garden beds: ah! had you such 
a retreat, life would surely be less 
worldly than it is; 1t would be easier 
to fulfil its great end: easier to 
think less absorbedly of the trea- 
sure that moth and rust will cor- 
rupt, or death, the thief, break in 
and steal, and more undistractedly 
of that treasure that faileth not,— 
which no panics approach, which is 
subject to no depreciation ;—which 
pays its steady interest of peace here, 
—with what a reversion hereafter 
not the shrewdest merchant nor the 
sharpest Stock-Exchange man can 
evenimagine. The parson can talk 
of itas of an unknown quantity, but 
that is all he can do; Eye hath not 
seen—the familiar words come with 
a refrain of music in your ears. 

But a chorus of young voices 
comes about you; ‘Father, you 
must be rested now; do come along !’ 
How little tact children have ; sureiy 
they might have fallen in with the 
obvious make-believe—and yet not 
only a make-believe—that you were 

in the view. However, you 
rise a little stiffly from the old mole- 
hill on which you were sitting, and 
stand up, and look about. Ah well! 
no doubt, if you knew it, the owner 
of that cottage has his distractions 
too; in fact, we (who were early en- 
listed to be soldiers) have each his 
own battle to fight; and if it’s not 
one enemy it is another. Still, 
there is something in the neigh- 
bourhood of fields and trees, for 
long lines of hard, impressionless 
and changeless houses, that seems 
more compatible with that beauty 
of holiness after which many sigh 
who do not strive. Hence partly 
the connection — in the minds of 
some business men not satisfied 
with their life as it is, nor comfort- 
able about it—of better things to 
come, with some sweet little 
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country abode in the later years, 
when they shall have retired, and 
when (they hope, often vainly,) the 
world’s importunities shall have 
drawn off their forces, and have left 
them a breathing time for the 
serious business of life— and of 
death. Ah, but when the smoke- 
dried tree comes to be transplanted, 
*tis too late, generally, to call back 
old freshness, or to evolve new 
greenery ; it sickens in its new po- 
sition, but dies at last a little more 
sere and yellow than when it was 
placed there out of the city squares. 
Thus, perhaps, you muse, as you 
stand in the fresh air of heaven, far 
removed from the city smoke, upon 
the brow of Box Hill. Itis all so 
new, so fresh, that is what you feel ; 
as instead of walking under the 
trees, you look down upon them; 
strange to see the expanse of leafage 
rippling away from your feet, down 
the hill. You recall Arnold’s lines: 
* Merlin and Vivian stopped on the slope’s brow 
To gaze on the green sea of leaf and bough 
Which glistening lay all round them, lone and 
mild, 
As if to itself the quiet forest smiled !’ 
Here is plenty of twinkling box ; and 
every now and then a more eager 
air takes the branches of the service 
tree, and blows them into silver. 
But, I remember, all this while I 
have left one, two, or three carriage- 
fulls from Clapham winding up the 
hill; having attained indeed, no 
doubt, the summit ; and have never 
so much as handed the ladies out of 
the carriages. Well, they have got 
out somehow, and it was my loss, 
for here is sweet nineteen, and there 
sweet seventeen— and here pet 
fifteen, and plaything eleven. All 
bright and fresh and natural as 
hedgerow roses ; not at all ‘ girls of 
the period;’ and if any artist drew 
them from imagination, I would 
thank him to omit the monstrosities 
of the present fashions, specially 
head-dress and bonnet, and to indi- 
cate, rather than develop, the pre- 
vailing style. They are not dowdies 
nor antiques, but they are not gro- 
tesque and outrageous; now 
they have been darting here and 
there about the soft turf, busy with 
a thousand new or remembered de- 
lights. But for some time they have 
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been anxiously peering about, and 
running to peep round the corners 
to see if ‘those tiresome: Gren- 
fields’ are coming. And then they 
sulkily and poutingly aver that they 
are sure now that they have not 
come ;—why it is past twelve, and 
they were to have been here at 
eleven. And Percy: much he must 
care: at any rate he might have 
ridden over if a shower a fortnight 
ago was enough to keep the rest 
away. So Ethel of petulant seven- 
teen. But the more mature and 
quiet Enid demurs in her secret 
mind to that idea, and fancies that a 
dog-cart might have been found in 
which two might have been seated, 
and then John could have come 
with Percy. And thus they need- 
lessly trouble their minds; for be- 
tween you and me, dear reader, we 
were the Grenfield party, as we got 
out on the platform and toiled up 
the ascent just now; and you, you 
know, were old Grenfield, when you 
— to wipe your bald head, 
and afterwards so unwarrantably 
dreamed on that turf-cushioned 
molehill. ’Tis you that have de- 
layed the party at least a quarter of 
an hour; let us hope that your back 
will be broad enough to bear the 
burden which assuredly will be laid 
upon it. 

All, however, is well when that 
promontory of box trees is rounded, 
and eyes light up with mutual and 
glad recognition, and there is the 
merrier greeting for the suspense, 
filled with threats of the condign 
punishment which would have fol- 
lowed a defalcation. 

But time passes on swallows’ 
wings while the talk and the laugh- 
ing goes on, and the boys begin to 
fidget and to look meaningly at their 
watches. At last obtaining atten- 
tion, they prevail on the elders to 
do the same. ‘Why, it actually is 
past one o'clock!’ And each and all 
suddenly awake to the consciousness 
of keen hunger. Come along: Re- 
ginald has found out just the place 
for the pic-nic; and, to be sure, it 
would be hard to better it. A 
smooth lawn of grass, semicircled 
by the wood, and looking down 
upon soft heathery slopes, and out 
upon far hills fitting in with farther 
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hills; cool glades opening into the 
skirting leafage, into which those 
who will may wander off when the 
meal is done, while those who will 
may lie at length in a pleasing lan- 
guor, and enjoy the view. 

So now all is alacrity. The 
maidens busy themselves with the 
cloth-laying and the setting of 
knives and forks, also with the ar- 
rangementof the eatables, which the 
boys, for their part, help out of the 
rifled hampers, unpacking, with 
much relish, cold pies, chickens, 
lobsters, salad, ham, eggs, what not, 
Bottled Bass, sherry, claret; and 
Reginald, great at Badminton, has 
carefully stowed away some ice in 
flannel, and some soda water, not 
even omitting a few borage-leaves, 
Ruddy cherries, and early apricots, 
and late strawberries, and blooming 
grapes. All is at last complete, 
Each selects his plot of sward—this 
for the view, that for the shade, 
those for the neighbourhood of Ethel 
and Enid. Then some serious work 
commences; girls and boys and old 
folks too, they feast in their new 
and spacious dining-room. 


‘ Like labourers, or like eager workhouse folk 
At Yuletide dinner,’ 


How surprised that dyspeptic old 
fellow is to find that he can eat and 
enjoy so heartily! How unromanti- 
cally Enid has been fortifying herself 
with cold chicken and raspberry 
and currant tart, not to speak of 
etceteras. Well, such a hearty meal 
will have had its share in the benefit 
of the outing. What says Philo- 
sophy :— 

‘If to digest our food we should 
enjoy it, it should of course be taken 
leisurely and in a pleasant frame of 
mind. The cheerful society of 
friends should not be absent. Chat- 
ted food, the proverb says, is half 
digested.’ : 

Hearest thou this, my dyspeptic 
friend? Throw dinner-pills and 
pepsine wine to the dogs (I doubt, 
however, if they would touch them), 
and take wife and children out for 
day to Box Hill! You shall feed like 
a wolf, and digest like an ostrich, 
at least for one day. A kindly and 
a blithe heart makes the stomach’s 
place a sinecure. 
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But see, the repast is over and 
done; and Reginald and Herbert 
and Co. have marched off with some 
of the empty bottles ; indeed, Ethel 
and Enid are inclined to pout be- 
cause John and Percy have found 
themselves unable to resist the potent 

ll,and have even joined the sharp- 

ters. The thing is, of course, 
to fix the bottle well in the fork of 
a box-tree, or to insert a thin branch 
up the neck, and then to retire to a 
fair distance and fire away. And un- 
doubtedly this is an exciting and 
pleasant employment. I shall not 
pause to moralize now vpon the 
efficient cause of the enjoyment; I 
will only appeal to the unbiassed 
judgment of any candid man, youth, 
or maiden (Violet and Alice were 
among the marksmen) who has tried 
it, whether there is not a zest of 
delight and a glow of triumph when 
—yes—your stone flies straight to 
the mark? Pop—smash—you are 
the hero of the moment! 


* How light the touches are that kiss 
The music from the chords of life!’ 


I beg Coventry Patmore’s pardon. 
Let me rather say, in plain prose, 
‘What mere grown-up boys and 
girls we are even to the last; and 
what a trifle suffices to amuse a 
healthy mind and body!’ For to re- 
quire large matters—expensive toys 
—for amusement is a sign of bile or 
stomach being out of order. 

However, the bottles, even to the 
necks, are broken, and the whole 
party must seek amusement, each 
m his own way. Three pairs of 
lovers (Reginald has found an Alice 
among the Grenfields) stray away 
into the wood-paths — seductive, 
pleasant paths, with here.and there 
the felled oak, stripped of bark, 
making a seat most convenient. But 
these we will not follow, using for 
our sunlight the same wise dis- 
cretion advocated by Robert Brown- 
ing in his moonlight scene :— 


* Hark, those two in the hazel coppice— 
A boy and a girl, if the good fates please 
Making love, say,— 
The happier they ! 
Draw yourself up from the light of the moon, 
And let them pass, as they will, too soon, 
With the beanflower’s boon 
And the blackbirds’ tune, 
And May and June !’ 
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Let us turn to see what the 
younger ones are doing, free, as yet, 
from that ‘ wild, delicious pain ;’ free 
as air, or as birds, or asa vine before 
it has put out tendrils. Violet and 
Dorrie and Rachel are half-way 
down the smooth-turfed hill, eager 
in the successful search for wild 
strawberries. Oh, the glee when 
one of any size is discovered !—not, 
though they be sweet, from any par- 
ticular desire to eat them for them- 
selves, but chiefly from the charm 
of finding such eatables wild and 
open to whomsoever may come. In 
sooth, they are charming things still 
to find; delicately bending, the 
vivid scarlet ripe fruit, rough with 
seeds; the smaller green fruit-pro- 
mise; the delicate five-petalled 
white flower, with pale gold eye ; the 
triple ducal leaf. Then there is 
heath, and the pretty little blue or 
pink milkwort, and the frail, lovely, 
grey hairbells; there are, too, tiny 
seedlings of box, also of ash, birch, 
oak, which are to be carried home 
as great prizes, and planted in the 
own peculiar garden. 

The elders—those who are ma- 
ture but not old—who having a 
large store of love ready made in 
their homes, need not to set upa 
manufactory — they amuse them- 
selves mostly by sitting still, by lying 
about at ease, and lazily enjoying 
the view. 

‘On a little mound 
Sat the three ladies; at their feet 

I sat; and smelt the heathy smell, 

Plucked hairbells, turned the telescope 

To the country round: my life went well 

For once.’ 


Here you have set before you the 
occupation of the middle-class, be- 
tween age and youth. They would 
come well into the foreground of 
that landscape for which Keats de- 
mands that there be 

‘ Naught more ungentle than the placid look 

Of one who leans upon a closed book ; 

Naught more untranquil than the grassy slopes 

Between two hills.’ 

These are the workers, and for them 
cessation from work is enjoyment 
and occupation enough in the em- 
brace of this delicious reviving air, 
and in the presence of these eye- 
resting woods and hills. 

The old people also are content to 
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sit quiet and to rest tranquil; the 
scene and the air have their inspir- 
ing charm for them. But they live 
much in the past as far as earth’s 
enjoyments go; and they are runnin 
about, in truth, with those glad 
hearts and strong legs that are 
racing over the slopes after fruit, 
flowers, butterflies, beetles; or they 
are threading the woods, alternating 
between those quarrels which (for a 
day) are such anguish, nay, such 
absolute despair, and those ex- 
changes of fidelity which, though 
all the world beside have changed 
and proved false, yet will these 
never.—Oh young St. Peter-hearts! 

But this is pleasant, to see that 
genial pair, in the quiet waiting- 
time of life, in the twilight, but re- 
membering what the sunshine used 
to be; content 


* With looking on, this ariclent wedded pair 
Sit in the shade together; while they gaze 
A cheerful smile unbends the wrinkled brow ; 
The days departed start again to life, 
And all the scenes of childhood reappear, 
Faint, but more tranquil, like the changing 
sun, 
To bim who slept at noon and wakes at eve.’ 


However, the trysting-time draws 
near; the straggling couples come 
in by degrees, trying to look un- 
conscious of everybody’s conscious- 
ness. Blanche and Rachel have 
secured some choice lepidoptera. 
The boys come up hot and ab- 
solutely tired, having gone down 
to the very foot of that thickly- 
wooded hill, and had the labour of 
ascent, struggling from tree to tree. 
A last peep is taken into the thickets 
of box, so quaint and weird; such 
bony, blanched stems and branches, 
leafless underneath and skeletonian, 
but springing into varnished green 
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multitudinously above. A last look 
is given to the sweet landscape that 
is loveliest now because of the 
breadths of warm, rich sunlight, 
and the masses of shade; because 
also of the single or parallel shadows 
that slant down the hill-side and 
take every bend and swell of the 
sward. Then telescopes, umbrellas, 
hampers are gathered together ; 
these get into the carriages again, 
and those descend the morning bill 
towards the little station. For the 
carriage folk the drive, if not so 
exciting as in the coming, is yet 
very dreamily enjoyable. There is 
a serenity, a pleasant fatigue and 
languor; there is also a treasure 
added to the stores of memory— 
that companion of our solitude. For 
what says the poet, in lines the first 
only of which, I think, is hack- 
neyed ?— 

* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us.’ 


And indeed all their stores are not 
taken in yet. A weirdness grows 
upon the landscape as they advance; 
the twilight deepens; heavy scents 
linger in the air; the moon gathers 
strength in the dusking sky. 
* The twilight shadows grow, 

And steal the rose-bloom genial summer sheds 

And scented wafts of wind that come and go, 

Have lifted dew from heavy clover-heads; 

The seven stars shine out above the mill, 


The dark delightsome woods lie veiled and 
still.’ 


But home comes at last, and the 
wreck of the meal for supper, and 
then bed. And all are wound up 
for a new spin; and work has 
gained upon the whole from this 
day’s play. 





